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\ OUTES TO THE YUKON DISTRICT are many, but the 
traveller who has made up his mind to proceed overland 
has a choice of two main lines of communication: First, 
the Peace, Liard and Pelly rivers; second, the Mackenzie 
and Peel rivers. The second is the longest, and at the 
present time is perhaps the easiest to follow, the broad 
expanse of the Mackenzie river affording unbroken 
navigation for half the toial distance, and the entire 
route having been travelled continuously by the ser- 
vants of the Hudson’s Bay Co, for many years back. 
The other route, via the Peace and Liard rivers and 
from thence across the Lake Frances portage to the 

Pelly, has the great advantage of being considerably the shortest, in addi- 
tion to which it offers great facilities for taking horses and cattle through, 
as the country traversed is, according to the published reports of the gov- 
ernment surveyors, a good grass country for the most part and, although 
thickly wooded in many places, not rough in the sense of being mountain- 
ous. If it is decided to take this short route, the starting point will be the 
city of Calgary, on the main transcontinental line of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. From Calgary a branch line runs north to Edmonton, a distance 
of 192 miles, where the Saskatchewan river 1s crossed, An excellent road 
also runs from Calgary to Edmonton, by means of which pack horses can 
be taken, if the traveller wishes to be independent: of the railway com- 

ny. 
From Edmonton the objective point will be the Liard river (see map), 
and there are several alternative routes, all heading northwest and con- 
verging on the Liard. When once the waters of the Liard are reached by 
either route, the remainder of the journey has to be taken via Lake Fran- 
ces, the portag? over the watershed to the Pelly river, and thence down 
the Pelly and Yukon rivers to Dawson City. We will, therefore, first 
describe in detail each of these alternative routes to the Liard, pointing 
out when possible their respective merits and demerits—as far as the infor- 
mation accessible will permit of comparisons—and then discuss the portion 
of the district from the Liard to the Yukon which is common to all, 


CALGARY TO PEACE RIVER 
(a) via LESSER SLAVE LAKE - - - 


From Calgary to Edmonton by train, 192 miles, From the latter point 
there is a good’ wagon road to Athabasca Landing, 90 miles lopg, over 
which thousands of tons of freight have in past years been hauled, At the 
Athabasca Landing boats are taken up the Athabasca river to Lesser Slave 
river, and then up this river to Lesser Slave lake, at the west end of which 
there isa Hudson's Bay post. From this post acart road, 60 miles long, 
extends to Peace river, crossing at the junction of the Peace and Smoky 
rivers, The total distance from: Edmonton to Peace river crossing is 260 
miles, and the route has been travelled on for years by the Peace river 
traders, and is consequently well known, 7 

If horses are taken in by this way they are taken on the sonth bank of 
the Athabasca river from the Landing to the mouth of Lesser Slave river, 
Here they are swum across the river and taken along the north side of 
Lesser Slave river and Jaks to the Hudson’s Bay post at its head, The 
Edmonton Builetin, of August 12th, says that if horses are to be packed 
through this route can be shortened by taking the wagon road from Ed- 
monton through St. Albert to the site of Fort Assinibuine on the Atha- 
basca, 85 miles, then northwest to the head of Lesser Slave lake, 115 miles, 
and by the cart road to Peace river crossing—this route has not been 
travelled for some years, but is being opened by the North West govern- 
ment, a party under Surveyor Chalmers having left Edmonton for that 
purpose, : ’ 

Peace river must be crossed at the crossing, and there is ppnod trail 
on the north bank of the river to Dunvegan and the mouth of Pine river, 
100 miles from the crossing and 25 miles below Fort St. John, 
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(b) Via LAKE 8ST. ANN to FORT 
8ST. JOHN or DUNVEGAN - - 


This is the route to the Peace river which was followed by Henry Me- 

0. E., when making explorations for the 0, P, R. There is a direct 

wagon trail from Edmvoton to Lake St. Ann, thence by pack trail to the 

junction of the Mcleod and Athabayca rivers, where the latter has to be 

crossed by raft ot boat. From the Athabasca the} trail leads to Fort St. 
John by way of Smoky river and Grand Prairie, 

No difficulty will be experienced in crossing the Big or Little Smoky 
rivers, There le 4 considerable amount of open country and muskegs are 
reputed to be conspicuous Py, their rarity, in addition to which good fishing 
can_ be obtained in any of the creeks and numerous small lakes along the 
trail. If the traveller wishes to strike the Peace river at Dunvegan, rather 
than at Fort St. John, he will, instead of bearing to the west after crossing 
the Smoky river, take a trail which leads almost directly north, In the 
Edmonton Bulletin, of September 2nd, mention is made of the arrival in 
Edmonton of S, Cunningham, who has been agen for some time in 
this district northwest of Lake St. Ann. He gives the distance by days’ 
travel with loaded pack horses to Dunvegan, Peace river, as follows: 
Lake St. Ann to Athabasca river at junction with McLeod, four days; 
Little Smoky, 4 days; Sturgeon lake, 3 days; Big Smoky, 8 days; Spirit 
river, three days; Dunvegan, two days; and says that this trail is the best 
one to Peace river, Mr, Cunningham adils that the Hudson's Bay Co,, A, 
McCorrister and an Indian are establishing trading outposts at the cros- 
sing of the Athabasca, 

There is an old pack trail on the north cide of the Peace between St. 
John and Dunvegan. This trail is far enough back fr2m the river to avoid 
the numerous ravines which run into the Peace valley, On the sonth side 
of the river a trail also exists between St. John and Dunvegan. On this 
south trai! tor a distance of about 22 miles from St, John the country is 
much wooded, and for the remainder of the way open woods, prairie and 
fairly thick timber alternate. This trail lies about 20 miles south of the 
river for the greater portion of the distance, and the whole ot this south- 
ern district is well wooded right up to the spurs of the Rocky mountains, 


THE PEACE RIVER VALLEY. 


Mr, W, Ogilvie, D. L. S., who travelled over part of the rsa Peace 
river district in 1801, says that there is much prairie along the streams 
flowing into the Peace. The soil is all good pol if the climatic conditions 
were suitable a very large percentage of god country would be found in 
this section, ‘ Althou i it was in October I passed over it, I witnessed no 
severe frosts, very little ice being visible anywhere, and the flora gave no 
evidence of having beeu much injured by frost. In the prairies along the 
creeks the grasses and p'ants were of as luxurious growth as in places 
much farther south and east. The grass was generally long and meadow- 
like, but as we approached Peace river it became more like the true prairie 
grass until extensive areas of true prairie were passed over along the trib- 
utaries of the Peace river. For a distance of six or seven miles back from 
the Peace River valley there is much prairie and meadow land, with some 
woods and swamps scattered over it, ‘he soil is an excellent black clay 
loam, as rich as I ever saw, and the growth of hay and grass bears test '- 
mony to this fact.” Report on the Peace river and tributaries in 1801, by 
Wau. Ogilvie, p. 31. 

At Fort St. John the Hudson’s Bay Co. raise potatoes and garden pro- 
duce with success, and the barley and oats always ripen, They also have 
several bands of horses in the yicinity. These animals hve on the prairie 
on the north side of the river winter and sammer, and very seldom are 
there any losses, except by wolves, ‘The fact,” says Mr, Ogilvie, * that 
horses can safely winter out here speaks well for the future of the country. 
St. John is visited frequently during the winter months by the so-called 
chinook winds, which often sweep away the snow completely.” (p, 32.) 

At Dunvegan the Hudson’s Bay Co. has grown wheat, barley, oats, 
and garden produce generally for many years with great success. Mr, 
Ogilvie remarks that when he was there in 1833-81 he saw grain and vege- 
tables fully equal in quality and quantity to any he has ever seen any- 
where, the garden vegetables being especially fine. The Hudson’s Ba 
Co., the Roman Catholic Mission and the Indians have mavy horses. which 
always winter out, The woods afford thei shelter and on the prairies the 
richest grasses grow, There are also large areas where excellent hay 
grows. A concluding quotation from Mr, Ogilvie’s report must be made, 
as it bears pertinently on the characteristics of the Peace river district: 
“Were it not for the Sealey of getting into and out of the country 
stock raising might be profitably engaged in. Hay is abundant and cf 
gece quality nearly everywhere, and in summer the grazing is excellent, 

Yotwithstanding the latitude and altivude, cattle subsist with moderate 
help from the first of May till the middle or end cf December; the yest of 
the year they have to be sheltered and fed. The Hudson’s Bay Co. has a 
ranch op Spirit river, south of the Peace about 20 miles, and on the trail 
between Dunvegan and Grand Prairie. 'This was started afew years ago 
and some fine stock was put on it. What the result of the experiment 
may be remains to be seen, but they have been kept at all the posts for 
many years, oxen being largely used in freighting.” 


PEACE RIVER to the NELSON RIVER. 


In essaying to traverse the 350 miles of country which separate the 
Peace and Liard rivers, the traveller has a choice of routes, though the in- 
formation at his disposal is not of such a definite or particular nature as 
that concerning the other portions of the overland route. In selecting his 
course he will haye, in great measure, to use his own judgment, xt the 
same time bearing in mind that al) the information contained in the gov- 
ernment publications and that derived from the Hudson’s Bay officials and 
Indians concurin the fact that this tract of country is passable without 
difficulty or danger, and that the only obstruction to be met with is the 
dense growth of timber, through which a trail may in occasional places 
have to be cut fora short distance, ‘The Indians have trails through this 
section for hunting purposes. 

The reader, on referring to the map, wili notice that the two branches 
of the Nelson river take their rise in the divide and, uniting some distance 
above Fort Nelson, run almost north tothe Liard. Mr, W. Ogilvie, jour- 
neying south from the Liard in 1891, reached Fort St, John by travellin 
in a course up the west branch of the Neison and thence packing overland. 
On his way he picked up a considerable amount of information as to the 
country, although, owing to the time of year and the delays he was sub- 
jected to, he had no opportunity of investigating for himself, 

The most direct route to the head waters of the Nelson would be to 
take the trail running between Dunyegan and Fort St, John till it crossed 
the Pine river, and follow up Pine river and continue ina northwesterly 
direction to the torks of the Nelson river, being adistance of 140 milesfromthe 
mouth of the Pine. The head waters of the east branch of the Nelson, 
which Mr, Ogilvie calls the Nelson river sroper, can be reached from St. 
John by ashorter way. A well known Indlan once made a trip to Peace 
river from the head of canoe navigation on the Nelson, ‘and described his 
route as being southerly for one day toa lake of considerable size, thence 
from the lake to Peace river three days on foot, which probably would 
inake from 50 to 70 miles froin the head of this stream to Peace river, Be 
tween the lake and Peace river he crossed a mdge of hills, which he desig- 
nated mountaing, but they were all heavily timbered.” The Edmonton 
Bulletin remarks, apropos of this last, that 11 would indicate that the 
greater part of the distance was not heavily timbered, und therefore pass- 
able for pack horses. A single beltof timber could very easily be cutthrough 

Another route which, from all reports, appears to be the most advan- 
tageous, is as follows: Proceeding up the Peace river from Fort St. John 
Haif-way river is reached, which has its source a little south of the head 
waters of the west fork of the Nelson, and runs imtothe Peace 40 miles 
above Fort St. John, There is a good horse trail up Half-way river, lead- 
ing to the west fork of Nelson river, a distance of 100 miles. This trail has 
been much used by the Indians, and, indeed, the whole of the country 
around the Half-way river, from Ogilvie's description, would appear to be 
frequently traversed by them. Ogilvie did not pass oyer this trail, as he 
cut a path of his own to Fort St. John, but the trail, nevertheless, exists, 
and has been well used and therefore there can be no difficulty in packing 
supplies over, 

Mr, Ogilvie, in speaking of the general characteristics of the ground 
between the Nelson and i rivers, says that the timber is generally 
scrub, averaging two inches in thickness and eight to ten feet in height 
“It may be taken,” says the Edmonton Bulletin, ‘as established beyond 
question that an open pack trail exists from Edmonton to boat navigation 
on the west branch of the Nelson by way of St. John and Half-way river, 
the total distance being over 500 miles.” The Indians use the Halt-way 
and Nelson rivers as a canoe route, there bhemg a portage of 25 
miles between the two at a point higher up than the horse trail, Mr, 
Frank Oliver, M. P., wentions that a party of miners took this canoe route 
from Peace river to the Liard about 1874. “They went up Half-way river in 
the fail, crossed the portage in the winter and went down the Nelson in 


the spring, 
NELSON RIVER, 

Having reached the head waters of either the west or the east fork of 
the Nelson. there is no difficulty in descending to Fort Nelson and the 
Liard river, 

The following deseription ot the Nelson, or East Branch river, 4s it 1 
locally known, taken from Oilvie's report, will suffice to give an idea of 
the nature of the road: The river, for some way from its junction with 
the Liard, is from 200 to 400 yards wide, and capable of being navigated 


by stern whee! steamers as far upas Fort Neleon, 110 miles, This post isa 
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Hudson’s Bay Co, station and as it is off the main line of travel, the only 
white people seen at it are those in charge of the company's business and a 
missionary. The Indians in the vicinity have seen very little of white men 
or civilized life. They have retained more of their. \*>inal jaanners and 
habits than Indians generally do, and, judging from “~nerience, 
the less the traveller depends on them the better it 5 ‘sre 
Fort Nelson the river continues to atYord good nav 

whcre the forksaresituate. The east fork is the ¢ 

the Nelson river; the west one Ogilvie calls the Sicanu.. 

The east fork is very shallow, except in spring; so mucu ~. 
only in spring there 1s enough water to run acanoe down. At the hea. 
is wide and full of gravel bars, which in summer time absorb all the water, 
From the head of canoe navigation on this stream downto Fort Nelson 
takes about three or four days in high water, or say 150 to 180 miles. 

The west branch. or Sicannie Chief river, was traversed by Ogilvie in 
his journey from Ft. Nelson to Ft, St. John in 1591,and from his report it is 
beyond question that the stream can be descended by canoe with facil- 
ity. Ogilvie himself ascended the river in low water and though he made 
somewhat slow tim? he had no portages tomake. We have mentioned, 
above, that the Indians use this west branch as a canoe route in conjune« 
tion with Half-way river. 

Ogilvie observes with reference to the Nelson: “ A marked peculiarity 
with reference to this stream isthe nature of the bars init. They consist 
priucipally of sand and many of them are continually shifting their posi- 
tion, By putting astick down tothe bottom in sigs A many places along 
the river the bottom can be felt in violent agitation, the sand rolling along 
with great force and lodging in the deep places, only to be dislodged again 
intime, Many of the bars are very treacherous, presenting a solid appear- 
ance which is far from real; on Lop of them there 18 a thin crust of gravel, 
which will not support a man, and through which he will sink in quick- 
sand two or three teet, To cross one of those is quite an undertaking, as 
it is exceedingly fatiguing, if not dangerous, Much of the bottom of the 
river is in the same condition,” 

The following extract from the Edmonton Bulletin throws considerable 
light on the feasibility of the portage over the divide Letween the Peace 
and Liard rivers :— 

* On reaching either the east or west bran-:h of the Nelson with pack 
horses, the packs could be lightened on to boats or rafts, and the journey to 
the mouth of the Nelson made very easy on the horses by this means, Cer- 
tainly this could be done with advantage from the Forks down, about 120 
miles by land, and probably from 40 to 50 miles above the Forks on either 
branch. Ogilyie, being confined to the river in his travels, gives no idea 
as to the possibility of land travel along the Nelson, Certainly there is no 
such praicie as on Peace river, and the timber becomes larger with the 
distance north, But the Nelson flews along the easterly base of the foot- 
hills of the Rockies, for 1ts whole length. Geo, Sutherland, of Stony Plain, 
who lived at Forts Liard and Nelson ior some years has been in these foot- 
hills and he describes the slope towards the Melecn as dry ground with 
scrubby timber. Domestic cattle were kept at both Liard and Nelson and 
in the gardens at those posts all the vegetables that can be grown at Ed- 
monton were grown in the greatest pertection. Horses were not in general 
use by the Indians of the district, but some were used, and the Hudson’s 
Bay Company purchased several for use at the posts, In earlier times the 
Indians had more horses, but owing to lack of care in bard winters many 
had died off. Murdoch McLeod, of Belmont, also lived several years at 
Fort Liard and visited Fort Nelson on the Nelson and Fort Halkett, on the 
Liard. He describes the country as seen to the west and south from both 
rivers as consisting of rounded timbered bills, no rugged mountains being 
in sight, until Fort Halkett, which was at the entrance 
to the Rockies, was reached, He killed a wood buffalo near the 
junction of the Nelson and Liard, Bishop Grandin, of St. Albert, who 
resided at Fort Liard many years ago, recalls that King Beaulieu 
brought horses across conntry from Vermillion, on Peace river, to Liar 1, 
This, however, is a different, route from the above sketched, and shows 
that there is a choice of routes, Mr. McLeod travelled once from Fort 
Liard to Dunvegan, on Peace river, and back in winter, and passed through 

partly open country most of the way, "This route might, however, be too 
wet for use in summer, All parties agree to the possibility of a wagon road 
being made at very moderate expense from Edmonton to the mouth of the 
Nelson, and then westward up the Liard valley at least to the base of the 
Rockies, Certainly a cattle and pack trail and sleigh road could be cut 
very cheaply, the only question being as to whether the country is already 

assable or not. Mr. Sutherland mentions that Chilkat Indians from the 

‘acific coast sometimes came to Fort Liard to trade, Their route was 
down to the Liard river, but he did not know how long the trip took, 
However, it is further proof as to the practicability ot this route through 
the mountains.” 

Another route to the Liard is by way of Athabasca and Mackenzie 
rivers to Fort Simpson and thence up the Liard, Further information as 
to this will be found in the article dealing with the Mackenzie river route 
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Parties Now 


En Route - 


OVERLAND AND BY THE MACKENZIE RIVER 


Among those who have taken the 
overland route via Calgary, Edmon- 
ton and the north this fall are the fol- 
lowing: 

BY THE MACKENZIE ROUTE, 

B. Pilon, Israel Lamoreaux, Louis 
Lamoreaux, FE. St. Jean, and Mr. Ver- 
rault, of Fort Saskatchewan, left Ed- 
monton about July 16th, They built a 
boat at Athabasca Landing and got 
away from there about August Ist. 
Mr, Pilon had gone to the Yukon by 
the Mackenzie route some years be- 
fore, On this occasion he intended to 
reach ariver which comes into the 
Mackenzie from the mountains near 
Fort Wrigley. During his f.rner trip 
he had heard from Indians who had 
come down that river, that they had 
been west of the mountains to a river 
where the white men were mining 
gold. He supposed Stewart river. He 
proposed to winter as far up the tribu- 
tary of the Mackenzie as possible and 
make acress tothe river west of the 
mountains either during the winter or 
in spring. If this was found imprac- 
ticable he would take the Peel river 
route to the Yukon. 

N, Atkinson and P, de V/olf, of Pine 
Lake, and Jas, Shand and M. bag 
of Edmonton, left on une 
Mhand the Landing on June 19th, 
bound for the Liard, They had reach- 
ed Lake Athabasca safely whea last 
heard from. 

W. R. Howey, Thos. H. Stephen,{H, 
Woodward, A Gibney, A. E. Lee and 
Geo. Parches, of Edmouton. Gibney 
jefi Edmonton on August Sth for the 
Landing to build their boat, a ten ton 
flat boat. The party got away from 
the Landin about August 13th. 
Stephens took a Peterborough canoe. 
They intend to take,tae Peel river 
route, f 

Fred and All Jenner, A. 8. Weeks 
and A, KE, Schaefer, of South Edmon 
ton, got away from the Landing on 
August 15th in a three ton row or sail 
boat built ab Edmontecn and hauled to 
the Landing. They bult a punt at 
the Janding to lighten the /oad in their 
boat. Bound by thePeel r. verroute. 

Wright and Petty, Vernon, L. C., 
went north about August lZvh, They 
had a large boat built at the Landing 
and took a large outfit of supplies. On 
reaching Fort Simpson on the Mac- 
kenzie they might conclude to go over- 
land in winter to Pelly river. the up- 
per waters of which were their objec- 
tive point. They were prepared for 
any event, 

Capt. Segers, F, A. Hardisty, S. A. 
McNeill, F. G. Taylor, F. M, Robert- 
son, W. D, Matheson, E. Setherland. 
A. Ademson and Dan Carey and son, 
Edmonton, and Dr. McDonald, of Cal- 
gary, got away from the Landing tz s 
ten ton flat boat about August sth, 
They also took a canoe and intended 
to take the Peel river route. 

W. J. Graham, W_ Schrieves,- 
Meneeley and a fourth whose naine 
has not been learaed, of Edmonton, 
left about Aug. 15th. They would 
builda boat at the Landing and take 
the Peel river route, 

Stephenson and Bain, of Winnipeg, 
arrived early in August and went to 
the Landing to build a boat. Stepen- 
son fell ill and had to give up the trip. 
J. Horsfall, of Mclean’s survey party. 
outfitted and took Stephenson’s place. 
They were going by way of Peel 


river, 

Geo, Esh, L. Konickerliwocker, J, 
Allen, Frank Wishart, of Duluth, and 
A, Thompson, of Colgar 
left for the Landing about Aug. 18t 
taking lumber to build a boat, Their 
route was undecided from Fort 
Simpson, but their first intention was 
to go up the Liard to reach the head 
waters of the Pelly, 

W, A. Foot, ©, F, Hough, E. E. 
Brown. P. Belleveau and Chas. Hall, 
of Duluth, left about Aug. 
18th, They. purchased a boat at the 
Landing. Their destination was also 
Pelly river it they were not deterred 
uy the difficulties of navigativa on the 
ziard, 

G, Rouse, B, Holmes, J. T. ‘Moody, 
Geo, Fraser and C, J, Smith, of 
Fresno, California, left for the Land- 


ing about the 18th to build a flat boat 
there. ‘Their destination was also the 
headwaters of the Pelly if they found 
that they could make up the Liard, 
Their first intention was to go over- 
land, like the rest of their friends 
from Fresno, but found they could 
take a larger quantity of supplies by 
water, 

W. F. Langworth, F. H. Braine’ 
Geo, Wooley, A. M. Watt and W. 
Marks, of Fort Saskatchewa:, left for 
the Landing about Aug. 2th, to 
build a boat there, They were bound 
by the Peel river route. 

Maurice Panet, Chas, W. Brown, 
J. F. Fisher, J. D. Deslauries, W. J. 
Dobbin, W. 8. Stenhouse and Geo, 
F, Ransom, of Montreal, left for the 
landing on Aug 18th, taking lumber 
to build a boat and also seyeral 
Peterborough canoes. They were 
bound by way of Peel river. 

E. S. Harris, W. Patterson. J. De- 
vine, BE. Perry. J. Ellis and R. Hunter, 
of Hamilton, Ont., left for the Lan- 
ing on Aug. 2ist. taking lumber to 
build a boat, They were bound by 
way ot Peel River.; 

J. H. Milvain and J, Garnet, of 
Pincher Creek, left for the Landing 
on Aug. 28th taking a sail and row 
boat, built by J. Walker. They will 
rrobably follow the route taken by 
Messrs, Wright and Pelly from 
Simpson, 

A. R. Moffat, D. McPhee, —Irvin 
and —Ritchie left for the Landing, 
August 28th, taking with them a large 
Peterborough canoe. They are not 

decided as to going by Peel river or by 
the Liard., Their canoe will give them 
a great advantage over ordinary boats 
in going up stream, 

Erhor and Charles Griffin, Ernest 
Crabbe, and Forbes Groat, of Edmon- 
ton, and Neil Marshall, of Sarnia,Ont., 
left August 30th, the Landing, taking 
asmall York boat which they had 
built at Edmonton. Their route 1s up 
the Viard. 

Total who have left by the Macken- 
zie route 77, of whom 38 are froia Ed- 
montor and vicinity and 39 from other 
points. Forty intend to go by Peel 
river, 32 by the Liard to the upper 
waters of the Pelly and five hope to 
reach the head of Stewart river trom 
an unnamed westerly branch of the 
Mackenzie. 


OVERLAND ROUTE 


J. W. Cate, T. J. Kelly, L. Boot, L. 
McDonald, C, C. Haag, W. R. Haag, 
A. 8. Cagwin, G. R. Walton, Bert 
Stevens, Oo L. Ingles, H. H. Quick, T. 
R, Dunlap, W. P. Howsley, W. R. 
King, Mr. and Mrs. G. E, Garner, K. 
Emerzain and H. arene of Fresno, 
California, John Q.A. Walker, of New 
York City, Benjamin F, Sears, of Ben- 
nington, Vermont, and Walter Bisson, 
of Lake St. Anne, started on August 
2tth for the head waters of Pelly 
river by way of the Peace and Liard 
rivers. They take six or more horses 
each, about 130 in all. 

Cyrus Gresh and F,P. Stout, of 
Milton, Pennsylvania, and R. C, Wig- 
more, of Prince Albert, left August 
30th, They take seven horses each 
and about 150 pounds to each of six 
horses. They will freight to Lake St. 
Anne, 50 miles, and pack from there, 

Rk. R. Riddell, of Neepawa, Man., 
also takes the overland route, and 
accompanied Messrs, Gresh, Stout and 
Wigmore. 

Besides the above about 26 more 
have started from Calgary and Edmon- 
ton, making 51 in all by the overland 
route, 

Total starting by both routes to date 
128, of whom 39 are from Edmonton 
and vicinity, 36 from other parts of 
Canada and 52 from the United States. 

The expenditure in outfitting will 
average not less than $250 each. 


UNCLE SAM'S CLONDIKE 


The annual product of [precious met- 
als in the Pacific States dace 1890 has 
averaged 55 tons of gold and 1,800 of 
silver worth 100 million dollars, which 
oxceeds the value of precious metals 
that any country has yet produced, in 
the history of mankind, 

If the agriculture of the whole 
Union were on the same footing as in 


Outtits_——— 


To stand the strain of a long trip and 
rough work, Clondike supplies should be 
the best that money can buy. 
first class yoods and ¢ 

Headquarters in Calgary 


stoves, miner’s tools, shovels, carpenter's 


tools, knives, 


granite ware, 


quicksilver, ete., ete. 
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A. McBRIDE & CO. 


Wholesale and 
Near P. 


nails, 


guns 


We sell only 
an’t be beaten on price 
for camp 
axes, rope, 


and ammunition, 


Retail Hardware 
0., Calgary 


the Pacific States the improved area 
under farms (at 74 acres per ag 
would reach 616 million acres, or 
per cent, more than at present, — This 
shows how efficient and economical is 
the labour applied in these States, 
where a machine with a couple of men 
cuts, threshes, winnows, and 
00 acres of wheatina day. 
farms on the Pacific slope are in Nevy- 
ada, averaging 1,300 acres, the smallest 
in Utah, average 126 acres. in the 
latter: state the number of improved 
acres gives only 30 acres to each farm 
hand, which shows that the labour of 
two Mormon farmers is required to 
produce as much as one ordinnaay Saas) 
not for want of industry on the part 
of Mormous, but because small farms 
are ill-suited to labor saving machin- 
ery of the newost kind, There is an 
immense field for agriculture, as in 
undeveloped, the Pacific Stutes having 
only 6 per cent of their are a under 
farms (even including lands that are 
unimproved), whereas the farming 
area of the Union is 30 per cent of the 
— extent.| 

n whatever aspect we may view 
the Pacific states, their progress must 
appear marvellous, Although of such 
recent formation that most of them 
have sprunp into existence since 1860, 
they possess more miles of railway 
than any European state except France 
or Germany, and their wealth exceeds 
that ot Sweden, Norway and Denmark 
in the ageregate.—From Progress of 
the United States—by Michnel G. 
Mutha?!, F. 8. 8., in North American 
Review. 
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MOUNTED POLICE AS MINERS 


& | Ex-Constable Gowler Strikes it Rich-- 


Some Nor Westers Who Have 
Made Their Pile. 


A special from Seattle gives the re- 
sult of an interview with . R. Gow- 
ler, late of the North West Mounted 
Police, who brought back with hima 
fair sized sack of gold dust and who 
struck it rich on the Clondike. Gow- 
ler went into the Yukon as a member 
of the Canadian Mounted Police force 
in 1805. Shortly after the strike on 
the Clondike he secured claim No5gon 
Bonanza Creek, and an interest in 
claim No 84, on El Dorado creek. 
Taoeve claims will undoubtedly make 
him wealthy, as they are showing up 
rich and will be worked extensively 
next spring. 

Other members of the Mounted 
Police have also done well, L. Jenkins 
took out $15,000 last winter from his 
claim Nc, 30, Bonanza Creek, and owns 
a halt interest in another claim, A. 
Ward cleaned up $18,000 on No, 38, on 
Bonanza Creck, and owns an _ interest 
in claim No. 50. Fred. Webster 
staked No. 51, and bought in on No, 
24, and isall right for a good pile. A. 
Pinkerton and D. Sinclair have also 

‘ot good claims, J. Barthose located 

o, 38 and took out $2,000 for the 
little work he did upon it, and cal- 
culated he would take out about $30,- 
000 this winter. A. McKeilar staked a 

ood claim on Bonanza Creek which 

e sold last winter, and afterwards 
worked on “lay” on El Dcrado and 
made a good clean up. J. Thirton 
staked a claim on Adams creek and 
bought an interest in one on Bonanza 
creek. He found $5 to the pan on his 
property and will work it this winter, 

t, Churchill staked No. 52 on Bonanza 
creek and has prospects of having 
something good. 

Mr. Gowler warns people to stay 
away from Yukon this winter, as the 
food supply is poor and says there 
will be terrible pvrivations there this 
season and undoubtedly cases of 
actual starvation. Enough supplies 
for the people already at Dawson City 
cannot possibly be taken there for 
this winter, During the latter part of 
last winter supplies ran so low that 
the Mounted Police force were placed 
on half rations, 

Wa. Ogilvie, the Dominion survey- 
or who for the st two years has 
heen engaged in locating the bound- 
«vy line, is now on his way out. In 
.a interview given at St, Michael's he 
~ poke very strongly about the wealth 
of the Clondike, stating that he 
believed that fully $10,000,000 would 
be taken out of the district the coming 
season. He intimates that Clondike, 
so far as located, would yield not less 
than $60,000,000 and says that the 
Yukon gold belt is already traceable 
for a distance of fully 600 miles, 

In interyiews had in Seattle with the 
returning miners each individual has 
very st monary warned people not to go 
to Yukon this year and predicts there 
will be starvatio. there before spring. 

There are now 5,000 to 6,000 people 
at Dawson City and supplies for half 
the number; meanwhile thousands are 
rushing in by every available route, 


a 
MUST HAVE WHEELS 


A. 


L. M. Keenan, who formerly raised 
cattle in South Dakota, evidently 
looks upon women much the same 
way as he does cows. He proposes to 
gather up several car loads: of petti- 
coated individuals in search of hus- 
bands; take them to the Clondike and 
auction then off to the highest bidder, 
This is what he says about a scheme 
that smacks of slavery days in the 
Southern States ; 

Some people think I can't make my 
speculation succeed, I know better. | { 
I've been at the Clondike and seen the | | 
situation. I've talked with the miners 
and I know what they want. Nice 18 
or 2+year-old giris, respectable, proud- 
low king and willing to work, will go 
like hot cakes. Medium grades should 
brinz $2,000 or $3,000 a head. That'll 
cover the cost of transportation and 
leave a handsome profit, I expect it] % 
will take something to get them out. 

I can’t rush ’em through, I'll have to 

stop often to feed and water. The 

best I can do, I expect there'll be con- 

siderable loss. Some'll be sick. Per- 

haps some'll die, Prob'ly «a few will 

kick over at the last and have to be 

fetched back. Mebbe some won't sell, 

and I'll have them on my hands, I 

should call $2,000 a head a conservative 

estimate of their value on (he market. 

i ship 300, I market 2), My expense 

is $246,000, My receipts are $500,000, 

Gross profit, $260,000, Likely ('ll have 

to bring a few back. Put ‘that and 

incidentals ac $25,000, that leaves a 

margin of $235,000, That's pretty fair | 
for one season's business. Bettet’n | 
freezing and starving over a placer 

and mebbe making less'’n your keep 
at that, 
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The common house sparrow flies at 
the rate of 72 miles an hour, 


COBLILLLE 
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Woollen Mills 
Specialties.... 


Cloindike Blankets 


warmth and lightness of weight. Sizes 
7 ftx10ft. Prices from $5 to $15. 


Mackinaw Cloth 


on the premises. 


Hand Knitted Socks 


Sleeping Bags of sheep skin or cow hide 


Outfitters for the Clondike 


Kinnaird Shaw & Co. 


We Lead, Others Follow 


Thos. 


Clouston 


The old established 
and only reliable 


Painter 
and 


Decorator 


Signwriting a Specialty 
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Are Bound 


For the 


Clondike . . 


Come to J. G, Van 
Wart. He can supply 
the wants of the 
inner man at prices 
that can't be beaten. 
His specialy is fresh, 
cleau, reliable Flour, 
Feed and Groceries. 


an Wart 


Stephen Avenue, 


Calgary, Alberta, 
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Large Stock of Wallpaper 
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Dry 
MEN’S 
Hats, 


Sole Agent for G. F. & 


GROCERIES 
Goons, 
FURNISHINGS 
Caps, 
CROCKERY, 


D.W.MARSH _ 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


CLOTHING 


Boots, SHOES, 


GLASSWARE 


J, Galt, 


Wholesale Grocers, Winnipeg 


Yukon Traveller’s Custom Solicited 


D.W. Marsh, Calgary 


BEST ROUTE 


We are prepared for outtitting | 
parties and everything needed in| 
the Food Line can be supplied. 


“CASH” is the password that 
lbuys the goods at prices that 
cannot be beaten. 


a oo 


KERR BROS., 


GROCERS 
Calgary, Alberta, 


OfF for 
the Yukon? 


Then we shall be pleased 
to quote you prices on 


Flour 

Tea Coffee 
Bacon 
Dried Fruits 
Oatmeal 
Cornmeal 

( Salt Sugar 
‘ Beans 


And anything else in the 
Grocery Line that may be 
wanted, 


A. WARD 


Groceries, Flour and Feed, 
& North West corner from 
® Post Office, Calgary, 


Veena ZYLZLILLL ALA L II LID, 


° 


8 


Manufactured of all pure Alberta Wool, combining 


Special extra heavy for Suits and Shirts. Tailors 


Igary., Alb. 
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CLONDIKE 
TRAVELERS 


Can obtain their 
supply of 


uch 
{o'pay if he imported the same 
tion for all the 

kicking ited 


THE FOOD PROBLEM 


tates miners are 
andthe vain threats they are 


oe? AVEAR'SSUPPLYOF roOD 6% 
COMPRESSED INTO SEVENTY POUNDS— 
A MAN COULD CARRY IT ON HIS BACK—-NO MORE 
PACK HORSES WANTED—THE NEW YORK WORLD THINKS IT 
HAS SOLVED THE PROBLEM 


All Alaska travellers agree that no{ would be an ideal bill of fare for a 
miner is safe in starting for the Clun-| Clondike meal; 
dike region unless he carry with him a POTAGE,. 
year’s supply of provisions, It is even | Beef|tablets and dried Vegetables (a 
reported that the Canadian ‘Govern- la Dawson UVity) 


e 
miners who are makin; 
dike are not settlers. 


a 


ment intend to turn back at the Chil- RELIEVES. got all the gold they can they will 
koot Pass all adventurers who are not Dried Olives, Celery Tablets, speedily take their way across the 
su provided, POISSON. bs wef sienrel bes f are not the sort 

Now, a year's supply of provisions Columbia Salmon (tinned) pelle gt girls gee 

ial favours; the utmost they can 

for an able bodied man doing the hard- LEGUMUS. ask is the strict adminisuration of the 
est kind of outdoor work and subject- Already catcn in the Soup. law, and that is what they will get. e e e e ° 
ed to the exposure incident : an ROTI ‘inlesiasedisillelinde's 
Arctic climate isa formidable bulk, ° “CHICA CLONDIKERS.” 

Making allowance for the weight of agg ci ie CHICAGO 
the material in which the food would ESSERT. A large party of Clondikers from 
be packed, the Clondiker would have Apples (Evaporated) Chiengo arrived here on Monday night 
to struggle through with certainly OAFRE. and istered at the Hotel Edmonton. 


over a ton of commisary supplies, to 
say nothing of the other portions of 
his outfit. With shovels and picks 
core from $12 to 817 apiece in the 
gold ngs, and all other tools and 

n proportion, the miner 
want to bring as many 
supplies of this kind as possible fiom 


necessaries 
will natural! 


the land of civilization, 
Now, what is wanted is fond in such 
a cond 


may be so reduced in weight thata 
man can carry it on bis back. 
Science has done a 


of the United States, England, France, 


and Germany in their “emergency 


rations” have accomplished marvels in 
the matter of condensation. The U.S. 
war department has proved it possible 
to condense a loaf of ~ bread 


into a space no larger than a_ pack of 


tive crackers, a pound of beef intoa 
hard chunk an inch or so square, acup 


of coffee into a cough lozenge and a 
. quart of soup into an oblong package 
The f 


of about two cubic inches, ‘ood 
is all there all its nutritive elements 
preserved, 


Here is a partial list of things that 


might interest the Clondiker, and 
which Caigary merchants should carry 
in stock. 

Saccharine, a coal tar product, put 
up in tiny tablets 200 times as sweet as 


sip on 

emmican, a mixture of dried beef, 
fat and salt, haif a pound of which 
goes a long way. 

Dried mixed vegetables, 2 French 
preparation of cabbages, turnips, beets 
and other things, One tenth the ori- 
ginal weight. 

Dessicated beef blocks one ounce 
equal to five cunces of fresh beef. 

icated soup, three ounces solid 
to a quart of water, with salt in- 
cluded, 

Beef tablets, two ounce size, con- 
taining most of the valuable elements 
ot a pound of beef. 

Coffee lozenges, a half cup each, 
sugar included; tea ditto, 

ola, put up with chocolate in cakes 
is stimulating rather than nourishing. 

Malted nuts a highly concentrated 
form of food, made digestible or said 
to be. 

Lemon «nd lime tablets,one, vest but- 
ton size, toa glass of water. Fruit 
tablets of various other sorts less valu- 
able for the miner. 

Celery tablets, an appetizer a man 
who digs for gold will hardly take, ex- 
“—- as a luxury. 

trawberry tablets useful mainly for 
flavouring. 

Dessicated apples, aches, pears, 

tatoes, turnips, onions aud other 
ninge—generas y about one-tenth 
weight. 

Olives stoned and dessicated, very 
nutritious,a recent California arrange- 
ment. 

Peanut meal very hight and nuitri- 
tive, useful as a soup ingredient. 

Bean and pea soup packages, a com- 
pressed form of the most nutritive 
vegetables known, combined with 
soup stock, 

Poi, a Sandwich Island preparation 
of ground and dried tara root, very 
nutritious, but not to be compared in 
compression with the various tab- 
lets, etc, 

There are milk tablets which can be 
used, generally designed for con- 
valesent diet, but available for general 
purposes—the seve on pap or milk 
and pepsin in combination; and the 
mel milk tablets which are already 
used as condensed luncheons by a few 
New Yord rmen—gold miners in the 
Wall street canyon. A tin can about 
two and a half inches high and two 
inches and a quarter across contains 
the equivalent of several meals, if al- 
low io dissolye 
slowly. 

The British sailor is called a *‘limo- 
juicer,” because lime juice is served 
out to him on long cruises to prevent 
scurvy. This disease is the bane of 
Arctic explorers and the bugbear of 
Arctic miners, The Clondike man 
wants plenty of lemon and lime 
tablets. 

The Clondike miner will do well to 
cultivate asweet tooth, if he has it 
not, Sugarisone of the most con- 
densible of foods, and is almost en- 
tirely a fuel, food and cheater of the 
cold, 

He wants oil also, He may think 
he doesn’t, but he does, Just at this 
season oil dosen't appeal to a jaded 
palate, but the Clond ike has a Russian 
climate, and in Russian towns poor 
people used to shin up the lamp 
posts and drink all the oil designed 
or lighting the streets, until the dis- 
covery of petroleum enabled hara 
hearted municipalities to substitute a 
brand of illuminating fluid less tavor- 
ed by connoisseurs as a beverage. 
Nowadays, poor Russians with long 


on the tongue 


memories look wistfully up at the 
gas lamps, shake their heads, sigh, 
and curse the government, 

The miner who wants to carry his 
own pack will have to live on nourish- 
ing soups and savory stews a 
g00d deal of the time after reaching 
the Olondike, Most concentrated 
foods lose their fibre. There 1s no- 


thing to chew op, Almost everything 
comes as a powder or a paste, and 
needs nothing but boiling water and 
an appetite to make a meal, Here 


lensed form that the equivalent 
in nourishment (to 1,800 poundsin bulk 


great deal to- 
wards accomplishing this, The armies 


Tablet (with Saccharine 
And it wouldn't be such a 


cretion! 
cluded as a rarity. 
dried oysters threaded on strings. 
One way to 
Clondike region wit! 


ed b 


the frozen groun rneath. Here, 


that of the 


next in favour. 
THE TABLE OF A YEAR’S FOOD 


food, whicn may be carried into Cion- 
dike on a man’s back, is ayia moa 
on Prof, 

tood values and food needs, and upun 
the supposed strength of the various 
tablets and extracts, It is based, also, 
in parts upon the U.S, Army ration 
and other standard dietaries. 

not ‘‘guaranteed to give satisfaction,” 
easily possible, and nothing which 


modern life within a few years. It is 
total weight equivalent in ordinary 
food 1s only a little over 600 pounds 
but the ingredients are carefully 
chosen to avoid waste, 


THE CLONDIKE FOOD PACK 


A year’s provisions to be carried on 
owner’s back, 


Bean and pea sae Meat soup, 


lets 


eck of beef 


Lemon and lime 
tablets, almost 
pure acid... ... 

Malted nuts and 
nut meal,...... 2 meats......... 

Celery tablets... 1 Oelery....... 15 

Dessicated fruits, 5 Canned fruits. 25 

Salt, included in 
most ofthetocd 


Lemons and 
2 {uice in bottles 50 
rdinary nui 


Total ....... 516 


These tablets with the new sili rub- 
ber suit of clothing, invented by a man 
in Kokomo, Ind., which is as light as 
air and warm as buffalo robes,simplify 
the problem of the argonauts, This 
new garment is said to be quite im- 
pervions to wind and water, to be so 

rm of texture that it will never wear 
out, and to render the conyentional 
suit of clothes necessary only as a con- 
cession to established custom, 


CUSTOMS DUTIES IN THE 
YUKON 


It appears from our western ex- 
changes that the application of the 
customs a Foapeers 4 with reference to 
miners outfits on the Yukon frontier 
is giving considerable trouble, The 
spirit in which the United States min- 
ers regard the exaction of the duty on 
their equipmentmay be judged from 
the statenient of the Seattle Times 
that ‘ten thousand men will not be 
skinned by 100 Canadian police.” The 
threat contained in this sentence is, of 
of course, were bunkum, The best re- 
ply to itis the fact that a Canadian 
customs house has been established at 
the portage between Lake Bennett and 
Tagish Lake by which all travellers to 
the Clondyke country by way of 
Dyea must pass, The telegram which 
announces this fact, adds: ‘The offi- 
cers are well armed and will have the 
assistance of the mounted police to en- 
force the collection of duties, Further 
down the river will be stationed guards 
to intercept anyone who imight elude 
the vigilance of the officers.” It may 
be taken as certain, therefore, that the 
United States miners going into the 
Vlondike country will pay duty, and 


thereis no reason why they should 
not, United States immigrant regu- 
lations are carefully framed to exclud 
aliens, and there is no reason why 
United States miners seeking their for 


tunes in Canadian Territory should be 
accorded special privileges. The duty 
ona mining outfit amounts to about 
$40, and if balf the stories about Clon- 
dike ave true, itis a very small fee to 
pay for admission to such an El Dora 


do, In any case there is no diserimin- 


in a great pit, sheltered from the 
wind, the miner works ina degree of 
discomfort pater not greater than 

anadian lumbermen out 
of docrs. Itis a usefal pointer that 
the lumberman’s fay ourite diet is pork 
and beans, and that pea soup comes 


The accompanying table of a year’s 


W. 0. Atwater’s tables of 


It is 
but it) includes nothing that ia not 


will not be one of tlre commonplaces of 


Article, Equivalent in 
ordinary food. 
wt. lbs. Ibs. 
War bread ......12 Bread ........ 100 
Dried beans 


and peas.... 25 
stock, etc... 20 


Beef, dessicated..14 boneless...... 
Potatoes & mixed 
vegetables, des- 
sicated and con- Fresh vege- 
densed......... 10 tables......... 100 
Saccharine...... 7? Sugar ........ W 
{ Not an exact 
J equival’nt or- 
‘dinary can'd 
Milk tablers..... 2 \inilk PRS apter 
Coffee tablets and 
saccharine.... Coffee ........ 10 
Tea tablets with 
saccharine..... E* TOA cass 4 
Pressed olives, 
stoneless, dess- 
icated ......... 8 Ordinary olive 20 


din- 
ner, either, with bread tablets at dis- 
Even oysters might be in- 
The Chinese sell 


t along in the 

less food is to 

keep warm. This is generally manag- 

building one’s cabin right over 

his claim and digain down through 
unde 


tablets......... 2 Th 


ee 
Sa 


| 


Card, G, Schy!lerstrom, 

J. H. Canter, Ed. Boel, 
Lean, Wm. Vaske, 
Graham, A. Craigg and wife. 
take the water route, going 4 
Mackenzie to Fort Simpson an 


W. Wamolts, R. M. Span 
1, John 


-head waters of the Pelly. 
the bulk of their food supplies in 
er’s yard, They are well equi 

ood time. 
clothing and food 
$1,200 per ruan. 
keel, and 
three tons each, 


pletion of their boats. 


some years ago. He will stay 


Edmonton Plaindealer. 


be raised, 


time only each day. 


near the rivers in summer, 


mile wide, 

Of the seven tradin 
lished in the Yukon 
located upon the river bank. 


To Get 
| Good 
Returns 


Advertise 
in the 


Kootenay 
Guide... 


: 5,000 Circulated 


8 


at the end of each month 
4 over British Columbia and 
R the Territories, 


t To advertise Clondike 
§ supplies it is unequalled. 


y ~ {,>%t your book store 
Aske your drug store 
any newsboy on 

R C.P.R. trains. 


They All Have It 


YOUNG & LUXTON, 
Publishers, Calgary, 


On your journey to the 


goldfields if you buy 
your FOOD SUPPLIES 


from 


The following comprise the party : 

r, H. D, 
. Preroni, 
Mc- 
Kd, Chariton, L. 
They 

tho 

will 
then determine whether to goon down 
to MacPherson or up the Liard to the 
Lheir cloth- 
ing es gry they bought in Chicago, 


lal- 


gary, and their boats are being built at 
alt 


for the journey and hope to make 
The leader, Mr. Wamolts, 
bforms us that their trip including 
supplies for is 
months is costing them from Chicago 
about $710 per man, whereas a similar 
outfit going via Dyea would cost about 
ey take three boats 
of the “clinker” type with a 24 ft. 
have a_capacity of about 
Most of the part: 

left yesterday for Athabasca Landing, 
where thep will camp until the com- 


Mr. Harry Card, who accompanies 
the party as guide, has travelled con- 
siderable in the Mackenzie and Liard 
river countries, having been a member 
of the Powell exploring expedition 
ere un- 
til the boats are completed.—South 


scat seiodagilliplisiorecnetniid 
Vegetables of the hardier sort can 
In winter the sun shines f or a sbort 
Abundance of fine grass flourishes 


At a distance of 600 miles from the 
ocean the Yukon river is more than a 


stations estab- 
istrict five are 


SES. 
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Coras & Emerson 


General Grocers, Calgary 


= — 2 


—Templeton’s 
Drug 


GALGARY 
Store 


9 ite , _— 
It’s the only Wo ooiesale 
and by far the largest rein!) rus 
Store in Alberta. 

You can get an 
uantity; from SACC 
ORM, QUININE, Etc., to SURGEONS 

ADHESIVE PLASTER, SILK, and 
HYPODERMIC SYRINGES, Etc. 


A Valuable Treatise 


on what should be done in cases of 

drowning, how to stop bleeding, how 

to bandage a broken limb, etc., specially 

prepares for Clondike tourists, may be 
ad for the asking. 


MEDIGINE GHESTS 


Containing Everything Required 


on a northern trip always on hand. 
Prices from $5.00 to $50.00 
Having shipped drugs for the last two 
ears to Dawson City, Fort Cudahy,and 
uneau, Mr. Templeton is in a better 
position than most CrigE sts to know 
exactly what is wanted. 

As President of the North West 
Pharmaceutical Association for three 
years he is able to give all particulars 
necessary to druggists from other 
countries contemplating opening busi- 
ness in the Clondike. 


Information Wanted 
@ by persons contemplating the Yukon 


trip will be cheerfully given. 
Call at Templetons’ Drug Store 


You will be welcome 


_G. TEMPLETON, 


Calgary, Alberta 


hing in an; 
ARINE, IODG- 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


Continued From Page 1, 


ON THE LIARD 


The traveller now ascends the Liard river, which at this point and for 
some distance is bordered with wide aluvial flats,covered with tall straight 
cottonwood and large seruce and canve birch, The river itself 1s wide and 
filled with sandbars and wooded islands. The valley is wide and shallow 
and lined with gently sloping spruce clad banks, R. G. McConnell adds: 
“On some of the flats the Indians have built houses, and fenced in small 
plots for farming purposes, for which the ater part of this section of the 
district seems well adapt We passed (July 1987) one small Indian farm 
about 13 miles below the mouth of the Nelson and another one at the 
mouth of Fishing creek, a few miles above Fort Liard, while others were 
noticed in the lower part of the river.” G. 8. of C, 1888-0, P, 53, D. 

Proceeding up the Liard, the river valley for some miles is low and the 
hili sides are covered with forests, while the river itself spreads 
out and flows for some miles ina multitude of channels through a bewil- 
dering maze of islands. The journey as far as Hell Gate Canyon—40 miles 
from the mouth of the Nelson—is easy and after 10 miles haye been 
traversed, the valley becomes narrow with steep sides rising upin places 
te a height of fully a thousand feet, The bottoms here are usually small 
and are chiefly wooded by wcimbers of the poplar family. In this reach 
the river has a steady cu:rent of about four and a half miles an hour, and 
varies in width from 600 yards to over a mile, In the wide portions the 
river is usuaily divided into several channels by islands and bars. Shortly 
before Hell Gate Canyon there is a canyon like reach of the river about a 
mile in length, The stream here is narrowed down to about 150 yards in 
width and flows easily between vertical banks three hundred feet high. 


THE RAPIDS 


Hell Gate Canyon is so called because it is the entrance to awild portion 
of the river, where the most serious obstructions are met with, he 
voyageur will experience no trouble in passing Hell Gate, or the three 
miles of rather swift water which have uext to be traversed, but above this 
the river is closely canyoned and rifles are met with all the way, | On 
some of these are dangerous, but the banks are steep, and the impossibilit 
ot getting down to the bottom of the valley compelled Mr, McConnell’s 

aity, who were coming down stream, to make 2 portage of four miles, 

n getting round this stretch of canyons a long riffle is met, and then the 
“Rapid of the Drowned” is reached, “Here one of the most dangerous 
spots on the river is formed by the water plunging, with its whole force, 
over a ledge of rock which curves outwards and downwards from the left 
hand bank into a boiling chaudiere below.The name of the rapid originated 
from the drowning at this point of a Hudson Bay cle: & named Brown, and 
a boat load of vovageurs, As the story goes, Browa, disregacting the 
advice of his steersman, insisted on running close to the northe:r bank,and 
the canoe plunging into the hole mentioned above was drawn under. We 

sed the rapid by letting our boat down cantiousiy with a rope to the 
chaudiere and then .naking a short portage. With a proper boat, however, 
no difficulty would be experienced in crossing the river abova the rapid and 
running down close to the right bo»k.” -#,G, McConnell, G, 8S, of C,, 
1888.9, p. 47 D, i ty 
For twelve miles shove the Rapid oo . ne Deowned fthe river is wide 

and shallow and filled with gravel bara, bu. navigation is easy, Then 
another narrow pass is entered where the current is swift, and riffle sue- 
ceeds riffle till the Devil's portage is reached, Mr. McConnell’s party bad 
to make several short portages, but were able to use theie canoe most of 
the way. This portion of the Liard between Devil's portage and Hell-gate, 
a distance of nearly 40 miles, is called the Grand Canyon, but “tis more 
correctly a succession of short canyons, with expanded basins between 
filled with eddying currents, In low water the whole of this reach cin be 
easily ran in almost any kind of a boat, but in the season of high floods, 
such as it was when we passed through, the water forcing its way through 
the throat-like contractions is thrown into a commotion too violent for 
any but the staunchest boat to stand.” R, G, McConnell, ibid, 


THE DEVIL'S PORTAGE. 


Above the Grand canyon the Liard makes a great bend to the north- 
east, all around which is a succession of rapids and canyons; and a large 
fall is reported inthe elbow of the bend. The banks of the river are 
formed of almost vertical cliffs, and a portage of four miles has te be made 
across the bend on the left hand bank of the river as you ascend. This 

wtage passes over a ridge fully 1,000 feet high and_the slopes are steep, 

n 1871 Messrs, McCullough and Thibert sheared, a trail across for the pur- 
pose of hauling their boat over, and in 1887 R, G, McConnell followed their 
trail easily on the upper part of the portage, but the eastern portion had 
become gradually overgrown with brush wood and he had to cut out a new 
path for himself. Mr, McConnell spent: six days on the portage; but most 
of this time was employed in framing a boat and _ in crossing his outfit, 
which was comparatively heayy, in addition to which he had to cut a trail 
for some distance, Today the portage should not take more than two 
days at the outside. 

Mr. McConnell observes that the country around the Devil’s portage 
and Fort Halkett is probably the best moose country in North America, 
His party saw several and everywhere fresh tracks in abundance were ob- 
served, Beaver are also abundant, and grizzly bear are said to be fairly 


common, 
DEVIL'S PORTAGE to DEASE RIVER. 


Beyond the portage the Liard has an average width of 460 yards, and 
a steady current of about four miles and a half an hour, [tis bordered in 
pcos by long gravel and sand beaches, and encloses occasionally wooded 

slands, Various small streams come in, and 70 miles above the Nelson, at 
tke confluence of the Smith and _Liard, is the site of Fort Halkett, a Hud- 
son's ny trading post, which has been abandoned since 1865. Between 
Fort Halkett and Portage Brule the river is wide and filled with low 
islands and bars, some of which are auriferous. “The river valley is low, 
lined with rows of terraces rising up to a height of several hundred feet, 
and clothed in unwooded portions by as luxuriant a growth of grasses and 
vetches as I have ever seen in any part of the country. This part of the 
country, judging from the luxuriance of the vegetation and the character 
of the soil, seems well adapted for agricultural pursuits.” R. G, McCon- 
nell in G. 8S, of C,, 1888 9, p, 42 D, 

The rapids at Portage Brule are about two miles long, but McConnell 
says that they are not very formidable, ‘The portage itself is nearly two 
miles long and leads across a nearly level well wooded flat, which at the 
upper end of the portage is only elevated a few feet above the surface of 
the river, but at the lower end is terminated by a sharp descent of over 200 
feet, A good track was cut across when mining was being prosecuted on 
the Liard, and a windlass built at the lower end for the purpose of hoist- 
ing boats up the steep bank, both of which are still (i.e. 1887) in good con- 
dition.” KR. G. McConnell, ibid, 

Four miles above Portage Rrule the river is again broken by several 
small but strong riffles. which can be avoided by waking portages a few 
yorte in length, Whirlpool canyon, the first rapid reached, can be passed 

n safety by Keeping to the right bank, says McConnell, Mountain Port- 
age rapids, a little above Rabbit river, can be traversed by taking a small 
channel on the left hand side of the island: the rapid itself, however, is one 
of the worst on the river, Cranberry rapid, some distance beyond Moun- 
tain portage, isalso bad and necessitates a half mile portage along the 
right bank. From here to pareupine Bar navigation is safe, and except 
for one small canyon the valley is wide and bottomed by long, narrow 
well wooded flats. Abandoned miners’ camps are passed all the way, and 
the country is everywhere densely w oded, the principal trees being the 
white spruce, larch, birch and black pine, The spruce, which obtaims here 
a diameter of 15 to 20 inches, is by far the most abundant and valuable. 
The river is here about 300 yards in width, 

Between Porcupine Bar and the mouth of the Dease river there occurs 
but one serious rapid—the Little Canyon, It is * about half a mile long 
and in its narrowest place about 200 feet wide, It is easily navigable in 
low water, but is dangerous for smal! boats during floods, as the channel is 
very crooked, and the current striking with great violence against the 
right hand bank is thrown forcibly back, with the production of a num- 
ber of breakers running nearly length-wise with the direction of the chan- 
nel, and large enough to swamp any ordinary river boat which is drawn 
among them, A number of Chinamen were drowned at this point some 
years ago, This canyon can be run with safet my A entering it nearly in 
the middle of the stream, which is as close to the left hand bank as the 
lace of reefs and isolated rocks running out from that side will allow, and 
once past there making all haste to the left so as to clear the breakers be- 
low,” R.G, McConnell, supra, in ascending the Liard the rapid can be 
avoided by a portage of about half a mile. 


THE DEASE RIVER. 

Dease river enters the Liard ou the south, 160 miles above the mouth 
of the Nelson. The Liard, below the Dease, hasa general width of from 
250 to 400 yards, but widens out in places to over half a mile, It separates 
in places into a number of channels, enclosing low alluvial islands, usually 
well wooded, Its valley is from two to three miles wide, and is shallow, 
with rolling banks sloping easily up Lo the general level, The country is 
everywhere well wooded, but the Lrees are usually small, seldom exceed- 
ing a foot in diameter, Black pine, white spruce, poplar, and occasionally 
birch are seen, 

Mr, McConnell, in describing the Indians he met with at the mouth of 
the Doase, says that they seldom ascend the Liard with canves, as they pre- 
fer carrying ther outfits along the . the character of the river valley 
permitting them to do this with facility than tracking a canoe 
against the current, 


DEASE RIVER to FRANCES RIVER 


The Liard, just above the mouth of the Dease, is 840 feet in width, with 
a mayimem velocity of 4.54 miles per hour, according to Dr, Dawson, Six 
miles above the mouth of the Dease the entrance to the Lower canyon is 
reached, The canyon is three miles in length and at high water it fs said 
to be necesuary to portage the whole of this distance, but’ Dr, Dawson's 
party lightened their boats and made four smal portages over rocky points 
where the current was dangerously swift. Above the Lower canyon the 
river coutinues swift, the current averaging about four wiles an hour and 
much exceeding this rate in many place It is wide and shallow, and in 
places becomes # complete maze of islands and gravelly half submerged 
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bars. The river valley averages about two miles in width, and the higher 
ground is generally wooed with spruce, while the black pine is abundant 
on dry terraces, and groves of cottonwood of medium size often occur on 
the flats. However, little of this timber is of useful size or quality. Dr. 
Dawson remarks that when he traversed this sect'on of the country in 
June, 1887, there were eg wild flowers in evidence and the wild roses 
» rapidly coming into flower, 
ie A boat inidway netween the Dease and Frances, a ema!l stream enters 
the Liard from the southwest, and a few miles above on the opposite sid» 
of the river a small lake, reputed to be well stocked with fish, is reports. 
From the mouth of Dease river to the confiuence of the Frances, the gen- 
eral bearing of the Liard is nearly due northwest, the distance following 
the course of the river being 45 miles, 

The country is a wide solling plateau, withan average elevation of 
about 500 feet above the river. This plateau is everywhere wooded, except 
where intersected by grassy or mossy swamps of small area, 

The Edmonton Bulletin thus sums up the route thus far: 
carefully over all the information obtainable as to this part of the route, 
which includes the crossing cf the Rocky mountains, the onl possible 
obstacle to pack and cattle travel at present would be the timber, which 
might require to be cut through in places. On the other hand unless the 
conditions are very different from what they are elsewhere in the North 
West the timber would not form a very serious objection, Feed for 
animals must certainly exist all slong, which isthe main consideration, 
and the climate certainly cannot be severe.’ 


THE FRANCES RIVER. 


Leaving the Liard the route lies up the Frances river, which, near its 
janction with the Liard, has an average width of 600 felt, For the first 
few miles above its mouth the Frances is extremely tortuous, an! then, 22 
miles from the Liard, the Middle canyon is reached. This canyon is about 
three miles in length and the river is hemmed in by broken, pic cliffs of 
200 Lo 300 feet in heist for the ater portion of the distance, he Daw- 
son party took their boats up along the southeast bank, making four short 
portages of part of their outfit, and two of both boats and load across nar- 
row rocky points. One portage of greater length, says Dr. Dawson, on the 
the opposite bank, would overcome all the really bad water, but the banks 
on that side are rougher, and the whole force of the current seis against 
the cliff in one place in a dangerous manner, ; i 

Above the Middle canyon the river is, in the main, bordered by quite 
low land un both sides for about 12 miles. The river itself is wide and 
deep, with a rather slack current. Proceeding further, the current be- 
comes swifter and several streams come down from the small lakes, which 
the Indians say are to be found at some distance from the river. Numer- 
ous islands are met with, but there is no difficulty until the Upper canyon 
is reached, 39 miles trom the Lierd, This canyon is a mile and a quarter 
long and 1s ocenpied by a series of rapids, which are rocky and rather 
strong and have a total fall of about 30 feet. The banks rise steeply from 
the river to heights of 100 to 200 feet, though the rocky cliffs along the 
water are of inconsiderable height, scarcely anywhere exceeding 50 feet. 
This is the last serious impedimentto the navigation of the river, and 
Dawson's party found it necessary to make several short portages, but 
with a large boat and at a good stage of theriver itis possible, says Dr. 
Dawson, that one portage of about 1,000 feet in length, on the south bank, 
would overcome all the dangerous water, while the boat might be tracked 
up light. ‘ 

. ale the Upper canyon to Frances lake, a distance of 214 miles ina 
straight line, the river maintains a northerly direction. It is deep, witha 
moderate current for about eight miles to Moose island, above which the 
current is again swift, averaging from fourand a half to five miles an 
hour. It again becomes slack for a short distance below the lake. Some 

ortions of this part of the river are much broken up by islands and gravel 

ars, The valley is partly occupiea by terrace flats and partly of wocded 


hills. 
FRANCES LAKE. 
feet above the sea and consists, really, of a group 
of lakes connected by narrow channels. Lake trout, white fish, pike and 
suckers are found in abundance in its waters, All the lower country 
around the lake is well wooded, white spruce, black spruce, larch, b'rch, 
and (on the flats) cottonwood and black pine being all found, Dr. Dawson 
saw in July many thickets of wild roses in full bloom. These indications 
show that the climate is moist but not seyere. Dr, Dawson remarks that 
the snowfall cannot be great, nor is there any indication that the total an- 
nual precipitation is yery considerable, e 
‘In general appearance the rocks of Frances lake closely resemble 
those from which the rich placer gold deposits of Dease lake are derived, 
Wd e ig Several colours to the n were obtained from surface 
gravel at the mouth of Finlayson river, which struck me as specially promis- 
ing in aspect, and there seems no reason why some of the streams flow- 
ing across the schistose rocks into the lake or in its vicinity should not 
prove to be richly auriferonus, This entire district well deserves careful 
rospecting. After my return tothe coast inthe autumn, I ascertained 
front Charles Monroe that he and some other miners had actually done 
some prospecting in the vicinity of the lake at the time when the Cassiar 
mines were yielding largely, and the more enterprising men were scour- 
ing the country in search of new fields, On comparing notes we found 
that he had worked for a short time at the mouth of the Finlayson, where 
he found the gravel to pay at the rate of from $8 to $9 a day.” Geological 
Survey of Canada, Annual! Report, 1887-8, vol, ili, pt. 1, page 113. (Daw- 


son.) 


Frances lake is 2,577 


FRANCES LAKE to PELLY RIVER. 


The region between Frances lake and Pelly river is somewhat moun- 
tainous, but the mountains at no point attain any very high alti- 
tude, The country is traversed by wide wooded valleys, of which that oc- 
cupied by the Finlayson river isthe principal. The climate becomes less 
moist as Fiauces lake is left behind. ripe swamps are found in a num- 
ber of places, anda good gi owii uf grass is also met with, where areas 
have been denuded of forest by successive fires, so that should it ever be- 
come desirable to use horses on this portage, ec might be maintained 
without difficulty.” UW. S. of C., 1887-8, vol. iii, pt. 1, page 116, B, 

Professor D.uwson crossed this divide between the Frances and Pelly 
rivers by ascending Finlayson river, He says that the lower part of the 
Finlayson for about four miles, near its mouth, forms a series of rapids 
and small cascades in a narrow rocky gorge and is utterly impassable, His 

party found their way along the valley with heavy packs; the canoe was 
brou ht up the stream by two Indians, Above the rapids the river 1s shal- 
low, but further on it becomes a narrow and deep stream, Twenty-two 
miles from Lake Frances it divides into two branches, the sout|.ern of 
which comes from Finlayson lake, 4 

Finlayson lake, about nine and a half miles long, 3,105 feet al«.e sea 
level, occupies the summit of the water-shed between the Mackenz'v and 
the Yukon, It is well stocked with white fish aud lake trout. The im- 
mediate shores of the lake are generally quite low and often swampy, and 
the country is covered with small poor timber, much of which has been 
killed by fire. 

The distance from the head of the lake to the nearest point on the 
Pelly river, ina straight line, is about 15 miles, but the route which the 
contour of the land compels the traveller to take is nearer 20 miles. White 
and black spruce are found, and the vegetation in the vicinity of the Pelly 
1s abundant. The soil of the river terraces is a fine silty materiai, 
witch, judging from the luxutiance of plant growth, must be very rich, 

10 days to travel from Lake Frances to Felly 
river, but he observes that if he had had Indian guides he would in all 
probability have shortened the land carriage and possibly have found a 
travelled Indian trail, The Hudson’s Bay Company, years ago, used a 
trail over the divide, but beyond two abandoned caches, no trace of it was 
discovered by the Dawson party, 


UPPER PELLY RIVER. 


At the point where the Pelly river is reached from Lake Frances it is 
B26 feet ont mg with acurrent slightly exceeding two miles and ahalf an 
hour, and a depth of seven teet, When Professor Dawson took his obser- 
vations, however, the river was, he says, probably below its mean stage, 
The old Hudson’s Bay post, Pelly Banks, was situated at this point, but 
the buildings have disappeared, for 38 miles, down to where Hoole river 
joins the Pelly, the navigation is unobstructed and the current is moder- 
ate, The banks are muddy, and the south bank in particular is densely 
wooded, and, where shady and damp, the growth of timberis small and 
serubby, with much black spruce, 
** Just below the mouth of Hoole river is a rapid about 600 feet long with a 
total fall estimated at about ten feet, There is an easy portage on the 
right or north bank, buta fair sized boat might run through without dan- 
ger at most stages of the water,” From this rapid to Hoole canyon, a dis- 
tance of 10 miles, the water is swift. At Hoole canyon the most formidable 
rapid occurs, The river makes a knee tike bend Lo the northeastward and 
is constricted between rocky banks and cliffs about a hundred feet in 
height. These render it impracticable to use the line, and the water is very 
rough and dangerous, Professor Dawson found it necessary to cary all 
his effects and his canoe to the lower end of the canyon, The distance by 
the river is about three-quarters of a mile, and the portage is half «a mile 
the highest point being one hundred feet above the river, The portage 
on the south side of the river, and Professor Dawson remarks that 
found traces on it of skids which had been laid by the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany many years ago, but no sign of its having been employed by the 
Indians, who in all this district generally travel by laad, making 
rafts when they are obliged to cross any of the larger rivers, 

Proceeding down the Pelly, which is swift in all this part of its course, 
Ross River is passed, 23 miles from che Hoole canyon, and then there 
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follows a streatch of good water for82 miles to where the 
Glenlyon river joins the Pelly. All the way from the Ross to the Glen] 

the Pelly is closely tordered on the north by hills of considerable it 
and densely wooded. | On the south the mountainsare distant six 
miles from: the river, the intervening country being occupied by 
wooded hills and broken country. For rather more than half the ber pe 
between the Ross and Glenlyon the Pelly continues to be pretty swift 

is much divided among i¢lands and gravel be. the remaining part is com- 
paratively tranquil, till the Glenlyon is reached, Cottonwood, aspen, alder, 
spruce and willows, are the prevailing _ trees on the river flats; and ou 
higher gee the birch is abundant and the black pine is also found, 

In the immediate vicinity of the mouth of the Glenlyon river, are two 
rapids. The first is about two miles above the Glenlyon. It is wide and 
rather shallow with some rocky impediments, Professor Dawson says it 
is easily run with a canoe, but,at low stages cf Legh pegged pomeite 
for a steamer, unless of light draft, ‘The second rapid is immediately be- 
low the junction of the G nlyon and Pelly, Here the current strikes full 
on the face of a rocky bank on the right of the river, and forms a heavy 
confused wash in consequence, but is otherwise unimpeded and deep. 

From the Glevlyon river to the junction of the Pelly and Macmillan, 
is 91 miles following the course of the river, Several small creeks occur, 
but no streams of any size. For the first .wenty miles of this distance the 
Pelly is more than usually free from abrupt bends, and few islands are met 
with. There are extensive grassy on the hills which border the 
north bank. A number of small riffics are met, but none are of 4 character 
to offer impediment to navigation, and the current averages about three 
miles an hour, The Macmillan river is almost as large as the Pelly,measur- 
ing 455 feet in width just above its mouth, but it has never been explored, 
Two prospectors told Professor Dawson that they had ascended the Mac- 
niillan for several days and that there was a area of low land with 
gool soil inthe river Sasin, but that mining prospects were not 
bey ng 

From the mouth of the Macmillan to the confluence of the Pelly and 
Lewes rivers, measured along the course of the stream is 74 miles and the 
stream is exceedingly tortuous, Five and a half miles below the Macmillan 
the Pelly is 754 feet in width, with «a current of 2.3 miles per hour, Thirteen 
miles from the Macmillan, Granite canyon is reached. The canyon is 
about four miles in length with steep rocky banks 200 to 250 feet in height. 
In the canyon are several little rapids but the water is deep and with the 
exception of some isolated rocks, the navigation would be quite safe for 
steamers even at alow stage of water. As the water is much confined, 
Professor Dawscn opines that pretty rough water may be found here dur- 
ing floods. After passing the ridge which is cut through by Granite 
Canyon, the country on both sides of the river for about 15 miles is quite 
low. Wide terraces run back from the river, and these are often highl 
woodeé and are clothed with a good growth of grass. The soil is Boek 
The remaining distance? to the mouth of the Lewes,the river is more closely 
bordered by low hills, the southern slopes ot which are generally open 
and grassy, and would afford excellent pasturage. The northern exposures 
are pretty thickly wooded. 

“he country about the confluence of the Lewes and Pelly is generally 
speaking low with extensive terrace flats, The Lewes itself is considerably 
larger than the Pelly and swifter, and the united rivers measure about a 
quarter of a mile in width, juat below the junction. 

The rvins of Fort Selkirk, formerly a post of the Hudson's Bay Co. 
stand on the south side at a shor’: distance from the river. It was at one 
time the most important post uf the H. B,C. to the west of the Rocky 
Mountains in the far north, and with the exception of Fort Yukon, it was 
the most western permanent post ever maintained by the company, 

The total length of the Pelly from the point where it is reached at the 
west end of the Lake Frances pocnes to its confluence with the Lewes is 
320 miles, On the subject of the navigability the following remarks by 
Professor Dawson are entitled to the greatest weight: ‘With the excep- 
tion of Granite canyon, where yarping might have to be resorted to at one 
place, the river would be oe, navigable for stern wheel steamers as far 
up as the mouth of the Maciillan, and the latter stream is also navigable 
for a considerable though unknown distance, Above the Macmillan, I 
believe, no serious Cifficulty would be met with in taking a small stern 
wheel steamer of good power up to the mouth of Ross river, and possibl 
as far as the foot of Hoole canyon, A line might have to be oeneied 
ashore at a few of the stronger rapids, but the chief difficulty to be encoun- 
tered would be from shoal water at low stages. W ere the river is widely 
spread and swift, a depth of three feet could scarcely be fourd across 
some of the gravelly bars. >. a Hoole canyon, is, of course, 
quite impassable for a steamer of any kind, and the rapid met with 17 
miles east of it, at the mouth of Hoole river might prove to be a difficult 
one to surmount by warping, its fall being estimated at about eight feet. 
Above this point the river is again, however, an easily navigable one for 
small steamers to the furthest point scen by us, and possibly as fur as the 
lakes,” G, S, of C, 1887-8, vol, iii, pt 1, p. 123-4, B. 

Professor Dawson further reports that staaJl colours of gold may be 
found in aimost any suitable locality along the river, and heavy colours in 
considerable numbers were found by him as far up as the mouth of Hoole 
river, The head waters of the Macmillan and Ross and those of the Pelly 
itself, yet remain unprospected, as well asthe very numerous tributary 
streains of these rivers, 


THE YUKON 


The combined streams of the Pelly and Lewes form the Yukon river, 
which for some distance from the site of Fort Sclkirk varies in width from 
a quarter to half a mile, while the current averages about five miles an 
hour, Islands occur at intervals, and the banks are wooded. N inety miles 
below Fort Selkirk, the White river, an unexplored and rapid stream joins 
the Yukon, which widens to a mile in width and is filled with islands. The 
banks of the valley are steep and rocky and gold-bearing quartz is re- 
ported to have been found. Ten miles further on the mouth of the 
Stewart river is reached, Thence to Sixty Mile creek, Fort Reliance, 
Olondike river and Dawson City, the current is swift and uniform. and at 
a medium state of the water runs at the rate of five miles an hour, hes 
line the shore, and tracking, except at very high water, is possible nearly 
the whole way, 

Mr. R. G. McConnell gives the following description of the character 
of the valley: ‘The valley of the Yukon between Forty Mile creek and 
the Stewart and on to the mouth of the Pelly, is cut through an elevated 
undulating plateau, on which rest numerous low ranges of rounded and 

artially bare hills, but is not crossed by any well defined mountain range, 

t is somewhat uniform in appearance, and affords many picturesque and 
even grand views, Bluffs of rock of a more or less precipitous nature, are 
of constant occurrence, and bold, rampart like ranges of interrupted cliffs 
scparated and continued upwards by steep, grassy or wooded slopes, char- 
acterise the banks for long reaches. The flats are few and un mportant 
and as a rule the river washes the base of the banks on both sides, The 
width of the valley varies from one to three miles and its depth from five 
to fifteen hundred feet. G. 8, of C. 1888-9, p., 141, D. 
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Tf: H atfield [POINTS FOR THE TENDERFOOT 


WHO GOES TO THE CLONDIKE 
IN IGNORANCE 


HOW TO DISTINGUISH GOLD 


CAMPBELL’S JOURNEY NORTH 


DE ee BIE HE Hie Ht Sb HE He He ie Ne ie 


HOW THE YUKON WAS REACHED 
IN THE OLD DAYS 


A TRIP MADE 50 YEARS AGO 


The Proper Places to Look for It and 


By Trail and River Through the North tts cance Under Natural 


West 


Territories — No Perilous 


Mountains to Climb on the Road. 
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The question of the most feasible 
route to the Yukon gold fields is now 
being debated throughout the length 
and breadth of North America, — It is 
an important subject in view of the 
rush ot people tothe inhospitable in- 
terior of the northern mountainous re- 
gion, and should be carefully jstudied 
by those who contemplate the adven- 
turous journey in search of the yellow 
metal, Just now the public press 
teems with articles advocating the 
routes most frequented, having their 
starting pointson the Pacific coast, 
The two routes best known are via 
Dyea, over the Chilkoot Pass, thence 
down the Lewis River, which is a 
branch of the Yukon, and via the 
Yukon from St. Michael's by steamer, 
The first is arduous and fraught with 
many dangers, while the second is long, 
tedious and expensive, and has at the 
present time a very limited steamboat 
service, People who live on the coast 
will doubtless continue to use these 
routes, but. the most of those who start 
from the east side of the mountains 
will probably next year iind their way 
to the gold fields alonsyy the route or 
nearly so, followed by the late Robert 
Campbell, Hudson Bay Co's facter, 
when he discovered the head waters of 
the mighty Yukon, 

CAMPBELL’S TRIP, 

Mr. Campbell started from Fort 
Simpson, on the Mackenzie river, and 

roceeded up the Liard river to Fort 
Flatkett, where he ovtfitted for the 
tripover the divide. One hundred 
miles above Hali.ett be entered a mag- 
nificent lake, wuaich he called Lake 
Frances in honour of Lady Simpson. 
From Halkett to this lake the Liard is 
serpentine, with aswift current and 
flanked on both sides with chains of 
mountains. This isthe most difficult 
part of the route, and the rushing 
waters make navigation dangerous, 
even for small boats, but the passages 
have been made safely time and again 
by Hudson’s Bay voyageurs, miners 
and other travellers, However, as 
will be shown further on, this part of 
the river can be avoided, and naviga- 
ble waters reached by a shorter and 
less Jabourious way. Proceeding up 
the south branch of Lake Frances for 
30. miles, Mr. Campbell cameto an- 
other boay of water, which he named 
Finlayson lake and river. This water 
stretch is at the height of land, and 
during high water flows both towards 
the Arctic and Pacific cceans. !.eav- 
ing Finlayson lake Mr. Campbell anx 
and his companions walked down the 
west slope of the Rockies and on the 
second day came in sight of the beau- 
tiful river which he named the Pelly, 
and which by subsequent explorations 
he discovered to be the Yukon, 

ESTABLISHED FORT SELKIRK 

Tn 1813 he descended the Pelly from 
the point where he had first reached it 
at Pelly Banks, from Finlayson lake, 
He describes it as a nice flowing cur- 
rent, with only one obstacle to naviga- 
tion, a heavy rapid about twenty-tive 
miles below the Banks, which he 
named Houle’s rapids, after the inter- 
preter who was with him, He went 
to the mouth of Lewis river, where it 
‘oins the Pelly or Yukon, and there 
established Fort Selkirk, He after. 
wards went to Fort Yukon, situated 
at the junction of the Yukon and 
Porcupine rivers, Ascending the 
Porcupine to La Pierre's house he 
madea portage of seventy miles to 
Fort Macpherson, on the Peel, and 
thence back to Fort Simpson by the 
Mackenzie, thus completing a circuit 
of several thousand miles on water 
stretches that were almost linked 
together, In_ high water steamers 
can ascend the Pelly to Houle’s rapids, 
Mr. Camp!cll relates that the scenery 
on the Pelly and the Finlayson, Fran- 
cesand Liard is charming, and that 
the country abounds in large and small 

ame, and the rivers and lakes with 

ne fish, ste also states that the 


climate is more agreeable than on the 
eastern slope of the same latitude. 

In view of the necessity for an easy 
route to and from the Yukon gold 
fields, the baat | tacts are most 
interesting. There is undoubtedly a 
project on toot to cstablish such a 
route east of the mountains. and next 
spring will see it 

AN ACCOMPLISHED FACT, 
The route by Fort Macpherson and 
the Porcupine is longer, and the trav- 
eller would find himself at Fort Yukon 
350 miles below Forty-Mile creek, up 
to which he would have to track his 
boat against a swift current. However 
a pack trail from La Perrie’s House, on 
the Porcupine, in an air line to the 
Pelly, would land one right in the 
heart of the digeings. But the route 
that will likely be adopted will be 
approached from Edmonton to Atha- 
basca Landing, thence across country 
with pack trains or wagons to Lesser 
Slave lake, thence to Fort Dunvegan, 
on the Peace river, thence again by 
pack trail to the Nelson river, and on 
to the Dease river, where it joins the 
Liard. dridging the Dease, the pack 
trail could be continued right on to 
the Pelly,or the Frances and Finlayson 
lakes might be utilized, as the inter- 
section of the Frances with the Liard 
is just at the same point as the junce- 
tion of the Lease and Liard, In’ this 
connection iv may be said there are 
already pack trains for a good part of 
the distance along this route, which 
have been used for years by the 
Hudson's Bay Company, miners 
traders and hunters. The ascent of 
the mountain cangeas is comparatively 
easy, and there is a good deal of open 
country between the summit and 
Pelly. As has already been intimated, 
the whole of the journey from 
Athabasca Landing to the Pelly, a 
distance of about 900 miles, might be 
made with pack horses, and a wagon 
road might be made at a reasonable 
expenditure, 
GOLD IN OTHER sPoTs 

On reaching the Pelly the gold 
seeker by this route would be less than 
200 miles above the present gold fields, 
with a gently flowing current, ‘nter- 
upted by only one rapid, to bear his 
craft to the Mecca, All the river beds 
southeast of the Yukon are auriferous, 
and much gold will be found south 
and east of where the present finds 
are being made, Probably many of 
those that go this way will not go _ to 
the Yukon, as they will make strikes 
along the route on the numerous gold 
bearing streams, The interior of the 
Athabasca and Yukon districts have 
scarcely yet been prospected, and it is 
safe to say that there will be greater 
discoyeries than those of Clondike 
and neighbouring diggings. When 
the writer was making a tour along the 
north coast of British Columbia in 
1891 he saw much gold dust and nug- 
gets at the trading posts at the mout 
of Skeena rive, and at Port Simpson, 
near the mouth of the Nass River, 
The nuggets were brought to Port 
Simpson by Indians from the interior, 
and were washed from surface sand- 
in small streams, The dust brought 
down the Skeena river was also washs 
ed out by Indians, who do not pene- 
trate the interior very far, The 
Indians guard the whereabouts of the 
deposits religously, bot they will with- 
out doubt be brought to light sooner 
or later by the sturdy and intrepid 
prospector, 

a Rea aes 


BUSINESS BOOMING 


One of Calgary’s local industries 
that ison the jump jut now ia the 
Midnapore Woollen Mills. They have 
orders in from wholesalers at the 
Coast for 500 pairs of extra heavy 
blankets for the Yukon trade, The 
demand for mackinaw tor miners’ 
suits is also very large and the mills 
will be taxed to their utmost capacity 
for months to come, This is only one 
result ot the revival in trade caused by 
the phenomenal gold ‘discoveries in the 
North West. 


Isa necessity for the trip to Clondike. We | 
fill special orders 


On Short Notice 


Canned Goods 


and other articles for 


travellers’ use supplied at lowest rates. 


Bakers and Confectioners 
Calgary, Alta., Slocan City, B.C. 


LINTON Bros.’ 


Book Stores. 


CALGARY, ALB, 
and 


SLOCAN CITY, B.C, 


Books, Stationery 
Wall Paper 
Sporting Goods 
Fishing Tackle 
Pives, 


MINERAL GLASSES, 


MINING LAWS a 
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nd MAPS 
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Harness, Saddles, 


OPPOSITE THE POST OFFICE 


Clondike 


Without claiming to surpass 
all others in mercantile virtues, 
the phenomenal growth of my 
business is certainly evidence that 
those businesslike methods and 
dealing principles 
success. Look 
and you will give me a share of 
your trade which my 
entitle me to receive. 


square wih 


iny store over 


prices 
All I ask of any buyer isa 


chance to prove my right to a 
share of his trade. 


Alberta 


Yukon 


Dry Goods, Blankets, Clothing, 


Hats, Caps, Furs, Boots and 
Shoes, Rubber Goods,Glass, 


Tin, Crockery, 


Hardware and Nails 


Tents. 


Groceries, Groceries, all choice. 
The best Evaporated Cali- 


Pack Ponies 


Send all orders to Hatfield’s for 


fornia Fruits, Hams and 


Bacon, Flour and Fee 
Rolled Wheat and 
Oats, Etc. 


d, 


Fine American Coal Oil 


A quick profit is the best 
profit. This is the doctrine I have 
the 


to preach and watchwords 


whichhave guided me through 
20 years of success, 


“Se 


'T. A. Hatfield 


Couditions--Other Hints for the Tyro. 
Se 


Here are a few hints for the tender- 
foot who does not know dolomite from 
a mule track, and who may go pros* 
pecting in the Yukon. This practical 
advice will be valuable to some and 
interesting to many: 

The great majority of the men rush- 
ing to the Olondike are teniJerfeet, 
They have never seen a gold mine. 
and their comprehension of what is a 
gold mine is derived from a perusal of 
the flotsam and jetsam of the daily 
press, says the Vancouver World. 
Few of them go prepared to buy 
claims already opened, and must 
locate claims for themselves. Brain- 
faden with absurd ideas as to the 
origin of the gold, and ignorant of 
the natural laws of its distribution, 
confronted in the country with the 
severest physical conditions under 
which = gol mining _ is follow 
anywhere, it is impossible but that 
there should be many disappoint- 
ments before a_ sufficient number of 
successes shall have come to ac- 
cumulate the needed experience. 

On the ground, and presuming all of 
the possible round of the Clondike 
placers already hy nen the at- 
tention of the miner should be first 
given to unproyen possible ground in 
the valleys of streams adjacent to 
those in which gold has already been 
found and to the valleys and streams 
which head in the same hills or moun- 
tains as do those known fold bearing 
streams. It is possible for the lode 
system which has enriched one stream 
to have been cut by the drainage 


.| basin of another, so that it has en- 


riched them as well, 

In the Yukon, as elsewhere, the 
mountain uplifts have resulted in 
forming fissured and fractured zones in 
vocks which have filled with gold 
ores. These if on one side of a moun- 
tain, are apt to be duplicated on the 
other, and, though neither can be seen, 
both can be inferred from the discov- 
ery of gold on one side of the drainage. 
It is justified to look on the other 
side as well, 

As an additional guide the gravel 
rock fragments in the gold-bearing 
stream should be compared with that 
being prospected, If the two contain 
identical rocks, and. particularly if 
they both contain quartz, diorite, 
diabase or porphyry pebbles, it is 
worth the chance to extend the pros- 
pecting even if the first efforts dis- 
close no gold, When gold is found in 
several dnimns in the same valley, the 
direction of the line of deposit should 
be noted and the first prospecting 
should be done in that line es being 
the most probable one for the placer, 

* The gold produced by the several 
claims going up stream should be com- 
pared both in total quantityand size of 
grains, With the data of this com- 


rison it is possible to reason out the 
toons of the richest ground, and also 
to know when the lode source of the 
gold is being apprane Coarse gold, 
gold with attached ye ae f ents 
and rough gold, all indicate that the 
source is comparatively close at h 
—that‘a point is being reached beyond 
which there will be no placer. “The 
Russians, in their mining of the 
Siberian placers, failed generally to- 
nize the lode source of the gold, 
andin many instances carried their 
photog foe placers miles beige 
yond the lodes from which the gold 
came, There is no reason for Canadian 
miners making the same mistake. 
Another indication of nearness to 
lodes is the presence of rough frag- 
ments of pyrite,chalcopyrite or galena, 
Even if these last do not lead to gold- 
begin | lodes, they may lead to valu- 
able lodes of copper or lead. Generally 
anything heavy that is found in the 
mining should be determined. Silver, 


ed | quicksilver, tin and nickel ores and 


platinum are all worth considering, 
even in the Yukon. The possibility of 
their ocr rence should not be lost 
sight of, the more particularly as the 
discovery is only to be made by follow- 
ing up the stream indications. 

The covering of snow over the sur- 
face for seven months of the year, the 
covering of moss for the other five 
months, precludes the possibility of 
prospecting by the ordinary surface 
methods, Where it is necessary to. 
prospect without the guide of discov- 
eries already made adjavent, almost 
total dependence must be made on the 
character of the pebbles in the gravels 
uncovered in prospecting, If much 
quartz be found, even though no gold 
at first, it is advisable to cover the “pe 
sible ground for a placer pretty thor- 
oughly before abandoning it finally, 

8 a general proposition it will prove 
very advantageous for a dozen or more 
miners to co-operate in making a sys- 
tematic exploration of unknown 

round, Work can be done cheaper, 
‘aster and surer than by the same men 
acting independently. Co-operation 
admits of increasing the tool outfit by 
a blacksmith shop and drill outfit. 
Powder can be used and the prospect 
holes sunk through the frozen ground 
much faster than by fire, Prospecting 
can be spread over a much larger area 
by co-operation than by the same men 
acting each for himself. Co-operating 
once the gold is found, the whole com- 
pany are iu a position to intelligently 
secure a valuable claim for each mem- 
ber and to get the claims so connected 
that they can be economically exploit- 
ed as one property, 

at must be remembered that the pre- 
sent cumbersome method of exploita- 
tion will soon be replaced by quicker 
and better ones, admitting of the pro- 
fitable working of the ground now left 
unworked, and distinctly advantage- 
ous to large claims, compared with 
small ones, 


THREE THOUSAND PEOPLE | to,cclipse all other jssueson this inter 


Stuck at Skagway and the Clondike 
Trail Blockaded—Great Difficulties 
of Traveling—Thousands of People 
Must Now Winter at Skagway. 


George Gouin, who left Calgary 
ashort time ago for Clondike, has 
written his partner, Mr. Bourchier, an 
interesting letter dated from Skagway, 
- net north of Juneau, on August 
20th. 

‘Of all the places I have yet seen, 
this takes the cake,” he writes, ‘There 
are 4,000 or 5,000 people here, and all 
looking for the almighty dollar. To 
give youanidea; We are anchored 
inthe harbour about three-quarters 
of a mile from shore, It costs 
$2 for a small boat toad from che 
steamer to the beach and $2 for a 
small waggon load from there to a 
point above high tide. Teams are 
making from $100 to $125 a day and 
horses that would be worth $15 in 
Calgary are worth $200 here.” 

“You can buy outfits of grub and 
supplies here cheaper than at Victoria, 
People are discouraged and are selling 
for anything they can get. Thisis not 
to be wondered at, for goods are 
strewn along the trail for five miles 
and men are cursing their luck for 
ever thinking avout Clondike, 

“The trail is blocked with people 
eager to get through the pass and 
they are paying from $1,000 to $3,000 
to get outfits across to where they can 
take small boets. At Bennett Lake 
small boats are sulling at $100 and $200 


each, 

“It is too late to turn back home, so 
1 intend to stay with it and get 
Ghrough to Dawson ss if anybody 
does by Christmas, Tell the news- 
papers for God's sake to warn people 
not to try tocome this way. There is 
freight enough to keep the present 
facilities going for the next three 
years. I honestly believe lots will be 
stuck here all winter and die trom 
exposure, There are no buildings—all 
tente, I hear a saw mill is under con- 
struction near here, 

“The country is much the same iu 
appearance as at Banff—all mountains 
and lots of timber. The climate 
in wiuler is hell, It is 
for and rain ali the time now, but in 
winter ordinary thermometers freeze 
up, So you can see what kind of a 
jack-pot I have to face, 

** All this nay appear exaggerated, 
but I assure you it is positive facts, 
My advice to all who are getting three 
meals a day is to stay with it and leave 
Olondike alone—at least by this route.” 


> 
ECLIPSES ALLZOTHERS 


Winnipeg Free Press: 
special edition, giving the fullest 


ticulars of this all-Canadian rout 
with maps. This number i I 


“The Cal- 
gary Heravcp will shortly issue a 
f var | at least three ounce, 


esting topic. 

mation as to supplies required, where 
procurable,days required to accomplish 
the various stages of the routes 
selected, A comparison of the advan- 
tage of the various routes will be 
made,” 


CALGARY AND CLONDIKE 


A Large Party Who | Outfitted at 
Calgary 


The Calgary correspondent of the 
svinnipes Free Press thus describes a 
party which recently left by the 
overland route : : 

** A party of twelve pilgrims for the 
Clondike from Chicago reached here 
this apap A They spent the day 
completing their outfit for the Edmon- 
ton-Peace river route. Among them 
is a courageous woman, Who purposes 
to bear with them the nantenins of the 
journey. Their plans, when they left 
their homes in the United States, 
were to build a flat-bottomed boat and 
navigate down the Peace and Mac- 
kenzie rivers, They leave on Monday’s 
train for the north, Each train 
brings afresh voyageur for the over- 
land route. No Oph pa ta onattantey 
becomes known, its populerity wil! 
increase, 


——_->-_——_ 


There are four millionaires in Eng- 
land to one in France, 


It takes a healthy man four months 
to eat his own weight in food, 


Mulhall gives the woney of the 
world at $2,437,L00,000, of which £486,- 
000,000 is paper, £801,000,000 silver and 
£730,000,000 gold. 


Bott & Embree 


Agsayers and 
Analytical Chemists 


Calgary, Alberta 


PRICE LIST 
Ne he utd i acae ye | 
jold 


i) osae 
Gold and Silver 
Gold, Silver and Lead 
Silver and Lead. 

; Copper.. 

Twenty-five per cent discount 
for four or more assays, Postal 
rate on ore, lL cent an ounce, Send 

" Send money 
; 4nd instructions in separnte coys r. 
' CASH IN ADVA) 
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~\}) Don’t Go 


ive Boe, he every day re fui) tw ounces; 
” sakeees / crevard as as ounces & 
“Clondike” by Coolidge, cloth....... : day; New York from 150 to 200 ounces 


A Necessity 


up there is 8 good Fountain Pen. 
t *‘Waterman’s Ideal.” s no C) 
RAR oe eed, but it is the cheapest because it 


works satisfactorily. Prive $3.25...... oe ebereveres 000,000; the Rabby 


When you 
. lowest pri 


Thomson 


Brothers’ Bookstore 


SOSSSSSCSTESBESOSS 
SASKATCHEWAN GOLD 
DBSVVVBVSSTVOBE 
THERE IS STILL LOTS OF GOLD 
IN ALBERTA 


“The River Bars this Year Yielding Up 
Their Treasure in Paying Quan- 
tities--The Black Sand—A Medicine 
Hat Man’s Vicws on the Matter. 


For many years placer mining has 
been carried on qoee the big Saskat- 
chewan river, chiefly on the north 
branch, een 200 miles aye oF of Cal- 
gary, where wages are made every 
summer, the same bars. being worked 
year after year and never becoming 
exhausted, Last year a sinall boom 
was started by discoveries of high 
gold values in the black sand with 
which the river abounds. Some 30 
mining scows are now at work takin 
out the black sand, but for waat o 
smelting facilities and improved 
methods little is yet known of the 
real value of the diggings. 

It has long been known that gold 
was also to be found in paying quan- 
tities on the south branch of the 
Saskatchewan and some of its tribu- 
taries. A representative of the Medi- 
cine Hat News has been visiting the 
diggings and we give some of his ob- 
servations herewith: 

“The idea that the gola beom which 
the South Saskatchewan river en- 
joyed a year or two ago has panned 
out unprofitably is altogether wrong. 
There is gold on the hars of the south 
brarch of the Saskatchewan as weil as 
on the north branch, and of the two 
rivers old placer miners who have 
worked on both give the south branch 
the preference. On some of the bars 
near the Hat peer of gold is bein 
taken out, but itis no Ciendike. 
knowledge of placer mining, a little 
ambition and a great deal of muscle 
and energy are necessary to wrestle 
from the river bars their treasures of 
fine flour gold. On the famous “Liv- 
pa yore there is this summer a 
gold camp, which it was the pleasure 
-of the News to visit during the past 
week, Hére we found some miners 
who are perfectly satisfied with their 
iot, and who, ‘though working hard, 
are making splendid wages, a great 
deal better in fact than many men in 
Medicine Hat who labour. just as long 
hours and at just as hard work. 

Charlie Rogers, a miner who has 
been on the North Saskatchewan, 
through British Columbia, at Juneau 
and on Cook’s Inlet in Alaska, is one 
of the miners who are at work on the 
bar. Tohim we are entitled for in- 
formation, etc., furnished for this 
article. #ora companion he has an 
-old timer in the west named Stephen- 
son, an old man with a flowing white 
beard, bent with years, but still in 
the as far as placer mining is 
concerned, They have been working 
on this bar since spring, excepting the 
time the high water drove them off, 
coming here from Edmonton. From 
Calgary they came down theriver in a 
flat bottomed boat with a tent on top. 
In this boat they live at the bar and 
are comfortable and contented. On this 
bar, as on many others on the river, 
there is a thin streak of pay dirt. It 
is about six inches thick, and from a 
couple ‘of prospects panned in our 
presence, there can be no doubt but 
that this streak of gravel is reallyrich. 
On the face of the bar this pay streak 
has been washed out in former years, 
noid Mr. Rogers has had_ to fcontent 
himself with working wel! up on the 
bank of the river, where it was neces- 
sary to strip off tons of earth in order 
to reach the pay dirt at the bottom. 
Rogers says this is slow and hard 
work, but if the reward of their labours 
is at the bottom itis an incentive to- 
wards hard work, Kvidently laziness 
and gold mining on the Saskatchewan 
do not travel together. When the 
pay streak along the bank has been 
sripped ofits treasure it is thought 


Se Fee uh eins Frey «Med ( 1902 i and, and still another ninety thousand, 
out in the stream on the river's edge, FAKE COMPANIES; The smallest find reported was six 
where the miners of former years — hundred dollars, 

have not as yet touched, Next spring Before people throw good money ae 80 

it is Roger's intention to go down the | atter bad shares they ought to remem- , ‘ ~ 
river as far as the junction of the two|ber the hundreds ‘of thousands of he thermometer goes as low as 65 
rivers and to prospect every bar as he | shares in Rossland mines that were | 0" the Clondike, F 

goes along, and by the end of the sea-| sold a yoir ago under the auspices of _The Yukon is closed by ice from 
son he purposes knowing the river as|gentiemen who are now inviting peo- | November to the latter end of May. 
no’one else does. We believe he bas} ple to take stock in their promises to The Clondike mining region is in the 
the determination and energy to do} extract wealth trom the Clondike.— | latitude of Iceland and lower Green- 
this work of prospecting thorough!y, | Toronto Telegram, land, 


To The CLONDIKE 


Without first providing yourself with the, Best 
of th try, and the Best 
aa Gltion aboutit. YOU Omt: MebOUR.......is se 


Pocket Mapof the Yukon 
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tricts is the best one published, 


{| BooksAbout the Country 


From Alaskf..........0sccecceeeee 150, 
Settee aide to Olondike..............6..65 25a, 


Official 
“Clondike” by Coolidge, paver.. 


and when he has finished no doubt a 


‘Lhe personal experience of Jas. Orr, 
one of Cariboo’s old timers, is well 
worth hearing, Landing at Williams 
Oreek in 1862, when the famous creek 
was in its glory as a producer, Mr. Orr 
became one of the owners in the Cale- 
donia and was book keeper for that 
company. In 16 monthe theytook out 
over half a million doliars, They 
took out #4,600 from five pans of 
gravel, the prize pan being $1,690. Thia 
wasin 1854, out of the Caledonia 
which was 67 feet to bed rock, and the 


run was often 150 feet wide. The 
Never Sweat was adjoining and wash- 


map of the Clondi ana 


Moffas’s over 000 taken out of 
equare feet, which was the size of the 
ariboo claims, The McLean claim 
was next, but not so rich, The Tinker 
with 900 feet of ground, paid_in divi- 


small claim next, paid $80,000, e 
Cameron Claims cleaned ror $1,- 


Broke $70,000. Below were some short 
but rich claims, Prince of Wales 

on eight interests half a million. Above 
the Caledonia, the Lilloet and Cariboo 
were very rich. The Aurora, with i 


nthisclaim, Above the Black Jack 

which was rich, the Wind Up was a 
rich fraction, From Canyoh to Prince 
of Wales, on upto the saw mill, the 
Erickson Nigger and others paid from 
$26,000 to $50,000 to the interest. 

Dozens cf other claims along old 
Wilhams Creek paid enormously and 
the creek never received, says Mr. 
Orr, credit for nearly all of its enor- 
mous outputs, it being generally said 
that the sum of $25,000,000 was taken 
out of 1) miles, Mr. Orr says it wae 
twice that amount. In any case it 
was such a creek as was never before 
struck, ana so far the Olondike is not 
in the race for record output. Other 
creeks in the neighbourhood, Mr, Orr 
says, will yet prove as rich perhaps as 
Williams creek was. Lightaing crate 
Swift river, Slough creek, iliow 
river, and dozens of other creeks which 
have never been bottomed, will yet 
give their hoard of gold, 

Omimeca, Mr. Orr, who spent two 
years there, says was barely scratched 
and the whole of the Cassair country 
is yet comparatively virgin ground, 
The enormous cost of provisions, 
difficulty of access and cost of labour 
all combined to make the gold hunters 
drop any work that would not guickly 
and enormously pay. To-day there is 
no better gold country ‘to prospect 
ri from Cariboo through to Clon- 

ke, 


first class idea can be obtained as to 
what the placer mining amounts to 
on the Saskatchewan, if he will tell his 
experiences, He has found the pay to 
vary from a nugyet of $27 for a week’s 
hod down to the sinallest nuggets of 
various sizes and value, but never 
oing below a good wige. Last week 
fs turned cut a number of nuggets 
worth about $2 apiece, aid they have 
been offered for sale in town to be made 
into tie pins, etc. It is quite a novelty 
to go around wearing a nugget of gold 
washed out of the river in your own 
neighbourhood, The gold washed up 
is clear and bright in the nuggets and 
ood to look at. Rogers says that on 
the river here the black sand (iron 
pyrites)—which has attracted so much 
alteution during the past year, and 
which is said to be magnetically «n- 
fused with gold —is more _plentitul 
than on the north branch. It this is 
so, and we have no reasen to doubt 
his word, the matter will no doubt 
find the attention of the parties who 
are making a study of this subject with 
the idea of removing the gold from the 
black sand by a process of concentrat- 
ing and an electric treatment. - 
he News publishes this account of 
the placer min.ag on the river, not for 
the object of creating a gold boom or a 
stampede for the river bars, but be- 
lieving,that it is perfectly right and is 
a piece of legitimate news which it 
will do no harm to the community to 
disseminate.” 
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THE LARDEAU CLONDIKE 


The Stampede to the Newly Discoy- 
ered Gold in the Lardeau 


Out of 24 assays recently made of 
ore taken out of the Lad2 Bros,’ claim, 
on Gainer Creek (east of Ferguson, B. 
OC.) the camples went 8200 to $3,200 in 
gold, ‘the same ore can be found ail 
over two of the claims. A pack train 
of 18 horses is now employed packing 
out the ore. There is quite a stampede 
to Gainer Creek, which is called in, the 
district the new Clondike. There are 
several leads of the same kind of rock, 
which isa kind of brown spar with 
stringers of quartz running through it, 
in the Lardeau country, which are now 
being located, is rock carries tel- 
lurium, a mineral which was not 
previously known to exist in the Lar- 
deaucountry, and which is a constant 
concomitant of gold, The very claim 
which the Lade Bros. are working was 
stuked as a F pesteand poopemen some 
years ago und abandoned as worthless, 

he present owners discovered that it 
was gold bearing by accident. One of 
them broke a piece of the rock in two, 
when something inside held the two 
pieces Sommer On twisting them 
apart the very was made that the 
link was a small piece of gold. The 
ore on the recently discovered gold 
bearing claim on Pool Creek is the 
same as that on Gainer Creek and an 
assay of it gave $50 to the ton,--Revel- 
atoke H id, 
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WILL COME OUR WAY 
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SURVEYING THE ROUTE 


GOVERNMENT SPECIALISTS TO 
GO VIA PEACE RIVER 


And the Overland 4ll-Canadian Route 
to Clondike— Will Accompany the 
Police and the Edmonton Party. 


Frank D. Lafferty, son of our towns- 
man Dr, Lafferty, and H. 8. Tobin, of 
prtanargrine soneeres wed ey Royal Mili- 
tary lege, arriv in Calgary on 
Wednesday. They have been font by 
the Government as specialists to ac- 
company the party of Mounted Police 
and the exploring party to be sent by 
the business men of montoa, Their 
instructions are to find the most direct 
all land route from Edmonton to Clon- 
ayke, the object being to find a route 
that cattle can be driven on and sup- 
plies packed in with horses, They 
are expected to push through to Clon- 
dike as fast as ible and are very 


trains. Inspector Mood d fi 
6 and five 
with the 


licemen es gy vad 
on men will form the party. Mr. 
Lafferty’s many friends in Calgary 
who remember him as a boy, are glad 
to hear of his good fortune in being 
selected by the Government for this 
important tip, 

. D, Campbell and J. R. Brenton are 
the two men sent by the people of Ed- 
monton. They started yesterday with 
six horses. They receive $250 each for 
the trip. 

Mr, Campbell was empleyed in 
Peace River in 1884 us packer on 
Thompson's Suryey party, which was 
then locating the 6th principal meri- 
dian, Mr. Brenton was a member of 
Ogilvies party when he came irom 
the Liard to the Peace by way of the 
Nelson river. 
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NEARLY SEVEN MILLIONS 


Is the Estimated Output of Gold From 
the Clondike. 


The New York Journal estimates 
the total output of Clondike gold at 
just a trifle below the even seyen 
milhons, One hundred and seventy 
five thousand of this was obtained by 
oneman, Another obtained one bun- 


In its last issue The Ledge gave the 
route to Clondike by way ot the Notth 
West Territory, There will be wany 
from the East who will go by this wa 
next spring inetead of by the muc 
longer round and more arduous jour- 
ney by Dyea or by St. Michaels,--New 
Denver Ledge. 
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EASTERN COMMENTS 


Torouto Telegram: The Dominion 
Government’s duty 18 plain. If ninety 
miles of railway will bring eastern 
Canada into direct line of communica- 
tion with the Yukon then the Calgar 
& Edmonton road ought to be extend- 
ed to Athabasca landing before the 
new year, A slight display of energy 
on the part of the Government and the | dred and thirty thousand; a third got 
C.P.R, would open an al) Canadian | one hundred and ten thousand, three 
route to the Yukon via the Mackenzie | men secured one hundred thousand 
river, each, one obtained ninety-six thous- 
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Calgary Beer is famous, 


All our goods are equal to the best, a trial 
will convince you all. 
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and occasionally ex s round isias:t: 
to over ten miles inwidth. River flats 
are seldom present and the ks of 
the valley, continuously cl with 
forests of small a and aspen, 
slope more or less 8 coply up from the 
edge of the water, m Fort Wrig- 
ley is 100}; miles to Fort Good Hope, 
the lowest fort on the Mackenzie 
river. Shortly before reaching the 
latter F pases the Ramparts are passed. 
“The Ramparts form one of the most 
snappers | features of the Mackenzie. 
For some distance above the river is 
expanded beyond its usual size, but 
here suddenly contracts to about 500 
yards in width, and bending to the 
east runs for three or four miles be- 
tween vertical walls of limestone and 
shale, At the upper part of the gorge 
the bounding cliffs are 125 feet in 
mens, but increase towards the lower 
end to about 250 feet. The current is 
steady and runs at the rate of four or 
five miles an hour. In high water 
there is no sign of a rapid, but in low 
water a considerable fall occura near 
the head and it is only with difficulty 
that York boats are taken up. * * * 
The}Rampar‘s are frequently the scene 
of great ice jums ‘n the spring, and the 
dammed bac!: water is stated to have 
risen on ont occasion over 1C0 feet, 
and on its recession to bave left a boat 
stranded on the heights Above.” (Mc- 
Connell.) 

From Fort Goou Hi to Peel river 
is a distance of 256 miles. The only 
noticeable feature of this stretch is the 

rt called theLo'ver Ramparte,where, 

owever, the river is onl If a mile 
wide at the narrowest point, and there 

From Fort Smith down to Fort/isnosignofa rapid, Nineteen miles 
Resolution on the shore of Great Slave | below the Lower Ramparts, the Mac- 
lake is 194 miles of good water, and|kenzie opens out into more than ten 
then Great Slave lake has to be tra-| times its former width and completes 
versed along the south shore to Fort] its journey to the sea through a net- 
Providence, a distance of 168 miles,| work of interlacing channels. Here 
and the Mackenzie river is reached. the left hand channel has to be follow- 

The Mackenzie river ranks among|ed and twelve miles down the mouth 
the first dozen rivers of the world. Itjofthe Peel river is reached. Fort 
is the second river in length, 2,660] Macpherson is situated 18 miles up the 
miles, and the third in actual discharge | Peel river and is the most northerly of 
on the American continent. ‘From | the Hudson Bay Co’s forts. It is well 
Great Slave lake to the seathe Mac- 
kenzie is an imposing stream, averag- 
ing abouta mile in width, with occa- 
sional expansions for long distances to 
twice this length, It is characterized 
by the comparative purity of its water, 
by its long straight reaches and by the 
absence of sudden bends, Its valley is 
usually shallow and follows closely all 
the sinuosities of the stream without 
the intervention of large flats. Clus- 
ters of islands obstruct its channel in 
anumber of places, and are met with 
at intervals all the way down, while 
ranges of lofty mountains run parallel 
with it for part of its course, and form 
afitting back ground te this king of 
northern rivers.” R. G. McConnell, 
G, 8. of O, Report, 1878-9, p. 77, D. 

At Fort Providence large V Magee 
of farm produce are annually raised, 
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ing is made to the right side; Moberly 
ao ht side. 

‘rom Fort McMurray to Athabasca 
lnke is 180 miles, and there is neither 
obstacle nor hindrance to the 
of steamer or boat. On issuing from 
the mouth of Athabasca river the lake 
has to be crossed to Fort Chipewyan. 
a distance of 15 miles, Flat boats may 
be delayed inthe crossing owing to 
contrary winds, 


This route is considerably longer 
than the Peace-Liard route, but it is 
comparatively easy, and, except in one 
portion, offers no difficulty to the 
traveller, As wili be noticed, there is 
an unbroken sheet of water for con. 
siderably over 1,000 miles, and it may 
be said that under present conditions 
this Mackenzie river route is the best 
for taking supplies into the Yukon, 
though the Peace-Liard road is better 
as regards the transport of cattie and 
horses, 

The Mackenzie is well known, hav- 
ing been traversed by Messrs. Ogilvie 
and McConnell, of the Geological Sur- 
vey of Canada, and described in detail 
in the reperts furnished to the govern- 
ment by those gentlemen, In addi- 
tion it has been used for years by the 
Hudson's Bay Company as a main line 
of connection with their northern 
posts, which are situated at intervals 
along its banks and extending to Fort 
McPherson within the Arctic circle, 
From McPherson the Yukon country is 
reached across country by 2 portage, 

which has been constantly eel by the 
Hudson's Bay Company. This port- 
age from the Mackenzie basin to the 

ukon is the only portion of the road 
which can in any way occasion delay 
or trouble, and it cannot be regarded 
as serious. 

If it is determined to reach the 
Yukon by this route, the starting 

»int will be, (as inthe case of the 

eace-Liard way), the City of Calgary. 
From Calgary to Edmonton by train 
or road, and thence to Athabasca 
Landing, 90 miles from Edmonton by 
an excellent wagon road, 


THE ROYAL 


SLAVE RIVER AND RAPIDS, 


From Fort Chipewyan to the en- 
trance of Slave river is 10 miles across 
Athabasca lake. The joarney is then 
continued for about 100 miles down 
Great Slave river to Smith Landing. 
Here the course of the river is broken 
by about 16 miles of numerous and bad 
rapids, aggregating about 240 feet of a 
fall, which puts baooaes of wavi- 
gating it out of the question, A cart 
trail has been cut out by the Hudson's 
Bay Co, around these rapids and a 
number of horses and oxen are em- 

loyed during the season in transport- 
ing freight brought down by the Atha- 
basca steamer across the portage to 
Fort Smith. From Smith nding to 
Fort Smith is about 14 miles by road, 
and help can be obtained in portaging 
the boats, as there is a_halfbreed 
settlement close at hand. The portag- 
ing is done by block and tackle, 


THE MACKENZIE RIVER 


The Turning Point 
to the Yukon 


This pioneer hotel is the largest in the 
Territories, with all modern conveniences—80 
rooms—electricity. 


Situated only a few steps from the railwa 
station and right in the business centre of the 
city. 

Clondike parties will find this house 
convenient for information and being near the 
large supply stores. 

Rates $1.50 to $2.00 according to rooms. 


THE ATHABASCA RIVER, 


At Athabasca Landing boats have to 
be built, for the river has from this 
ge to be followed, and no boats can 
ne procured at the Landing. ‘The 
Hudson's Bay Compan Taek a 
steamer here, but it is employed solely 
in their business, and does nct carry 
passengers, 

The boats that are used are flat 
boats, 45 feet long, 8 feet wide at the 
bottom, 11 feet wide at the top in the 
centre, and 34 feet deep, They will 
carry ten tons and three men can 
handle them. except in a rapid. They 
will cost $75 to shoo to build, York 
boats of eight tons capacity, costing 
about R300, are used if sailing is in- 
tended,—Edmonton Bulletin, 

From Athabasca Landing down 
stream the Athabasca river is free of 
hindrance to navigation for about 120 
miles, when Pelican rapidsare reached. 
In high water there is no danger, and 
im low water even a fair sized canoe 
can run down with safety, Forty-five|and cattle are kept, but they require 
miles further down Grand Rapids are|to be fed about seyen months in the 
reached, This is the rapid of the year, Hay of excellent quality is ob- 
river and partakes more of the na-{tained in abundance, 
ture of a cataract than of a rapid.| From Fort Providence to Fort Simp- 
Jn the middle of the channel there is| son is 1574 miles by river, which is, for 
in island over which the Hudson’s|a good portion of the way, spread out 
Bay Co. have constructed a tramway. | among islands and has a sluggish cur- 
The steamboat landing is about 2 milejrenut. | Fort Simpson is beautifully 
and a half above the island, and the| situated onan island at the junction 
intervening water is very shallow, | of the Liard and Mackenzie and is the 
with many rocks and very rapid cur-| headquarters of the fur trade on the 
rent, Here the boats have to be un-| Mackenzie. From here lies another 
loaded ana letdown the rapid by al}route to the Yukon, up the Liard 
line, while the supplies are carried | river, past Fort Liard to Fort Halkett, 
overland about a mile, and thence over the Lake Frances 

From Grand Rapids to Fort McMur-| portage to the head waters of the 
ray, a distancs of upwards of 85 miles, Polly" This route enables the travel- 
there are a succession of rapids which|ler to ayoid the broken country be- 
are all passable for flat boats; indeed, |tween the Liard and Peace rivers 
the Hudson’s Bay Co, run all their|north of Dunvegan, and the naviga- 
supplies down in this manner, as the|tion from Fort Simpson up the Liard 
current is too switt to permit of ato its junction with the Nelson, a dis- 
steamboat making headway, These|tance of 139 miles, is perfectly easy, 
rapids, in their order descending the} Mr. Ogilvie, in his report for 1891, p. 
river, with the best way to run down] 11, says that the Liard as far as the 
them, are as follows: Brule rapid,| Nelson river is seldom less than 600 
% miles below Grand Kapids—channel| yards in width and often nearly a 
on the left side of the river quite close| mile. In places there are many islands 

to the shore; Boiler rapids—left side in | and bars in it, but he is of the opinion 
high water, right side in low water; | that it is capable of being ascended by 
Drowned rapids—left side quite close| steamboat, However, that is a ques- 
to shore; Middle rapid—right side; | tion which only concerns the voyageur 
Long rapid—right side; Crooked rapid] who intends to reach the Yukon via 
-—right side; Stony rapids—right side;| the Luke Frances portage, and on this 
Cascade—channel on left side, safe for point the reader is referred to the 
flat boats, but not for any but fair|article onthe Peace-Liard route for 
sized canoes; Mountain rapid—good | further information. 

channel which at the head ison the Pursuing our course down the Mac- 
left side, inthe middle isa piece of|kenzie river from Fort Simpson to 
smooth water through which a cross-| Fort Wrigley, a distance of 132 miles, 
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within the Arctic circle, 
PEEL RIVER PORTAGE. 


From Fort Macpherson to the Por- 
cupine river, one of the tributaries of 
the Yukon, a portage has to be made 
over the height of land separating the 
basins of the Mackenzie and Yukon 
rivers, On the western slope is an 
outpost of Fort Macpherson, called La 
Pierre's house situated on Bell River, 
asmall branch of the Porcupine; and 
the route always used by the Hudson's 
Bay Co, between the two posts crosses 
the mountains in almost astraight line. 
There are two routes, one for winter 
travel and one for summer, The dis- 
tance between the two points is called 
about 80 miles and it generally takes 
seven days to make the trip in sum- 
mer, In the winter months the trad- 
ing outfit for La Pierre’s house is 
brought over on dog sleighs, and it 
takes two anda half days. 

Another way of crossing the divide 
is by ascending Rat river from Fort 
Macpherson, making a short portage 
(said to be only a quarter of a mile in 
length), to a branch of the Bell river, 
and thence down to Lv Pierre’s 
House, In 1872 Mr. James 
McDougal made an exploration of this 
route and reported that it was feasible 
adding that it was not more than 36 
miles between good steamboat naviga- 
tion on the Rat river to the same on 
the Bell river. Mr. McConnell in 
1888 sent the boat he had used on the 
Mackenzie across this way, up the Rat 
riyer, through the McDougall pass (as 
it is called) to the Bell river, and the 
five Indians he employed made the 
journey in seven days. Mr. Ogilvie 
traversed this route in the opposite 
direction, and a detailed description is 
contained in the report of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, 1889, 


PORCUPINE AND YUKON, 


From La Pierre’s house on the Bell 
river to the Porcupine fis 20 miles, 
thence past Rampart house to the 
junction of the Porcupine] and Yukon 
at old Fort Yuken is about 400 miles, 
From old Fort Yukon to »Forty Mile 
Creek and Dawson City the Yukon 
river has to be ascended against a 
strong current, The navigation from 
La Pierre's house to Dawson City is 
absolutely unimpeded, but the ascent 
of the Yukon is necessarily slow, 
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| We have all kinds 
at Popular Prices 


CRIMINAL RECKLESSNES 


In the rush to the Clondike there is 
criminal recklessness on the part of 
shipowners 1n the way of overloadin 
and scant accommodation; on the par 
of the authorities in letting men go 
to their doom without adequate 
warning, and on the part of the gold 
seekers themselves in crowding into 
the country insufficiently provided 
with the necessaries of existence, 

In another six months the world 
will be sorry reading ot disaster b: 
sea and starvation by land in the col 
|| regions of the north, and friends and 
relatives of absent ones will be regret- 
ting with anguished hearts that they 
allowed those near and dear to depart 
on a hopeless voyage. By the Calgary 
|}and Edmonton route, bod, the 
dangers haye been proved by hund- 
reds of trappers and traders to be 
comparatively small, 
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Pocket Compasses 
every one guaranteed, from $1 up 


Dust Proof Watches 
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|} of Bani¥ a tedge carrying copper and 


| Mineral, Fleld and Snow Glasses other minerals, He did not stake a 


3 ° it i}eclaim or do anythin ith a j | 
in endless Variety. Be sura and get |!) scout month ago, when, In company 
| your watch repaired by our | with Jobs McAndrews, he staked 10 
} ma T y aims ‘e yy eet anc e 6 
Expert Watchmaker mE , Die 0 8 UN foot ye 
| says have been gtiaee showing is 
per cent copper, “ In gold and 4 oz, ied } 
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Lined Overalls, Duck and 
| Leather Jackets. ~ we 
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ALBERTA COPPER MINES 
New Denver Ledge: Bill Houston, of 
Kaslo, came into the North West Ter- 
|| ritories from the Black Hills in 1882, 
Tn 1884 he discovered on the east slope 
of the Rockies, about 25 miles north 
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